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game of golf by the Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews, 

at its business meeting on the Tuesday of last week, was 
the culminating act in pacification and satisfaction of an agitation 
that has been in progress for several years. When England 
began to take up golf her inexperience of Scotland’s venerable 
game brought the rules, that had served well in Scotland for 
generations, to a shrewder test. The old ru'es had served well, 
because, faulty and deficient though they were, they were only 
intended for the use of those who had all the traditions of the 
game by natural inheritance. The Englishman, as a matter of 
course, was entirely destitute of these traditions to guide him, 
and looking to the rules for his direction, found them sometimes 
dubious, sometimes wanting, occasionally contradictory. He 
had not the tradition, which would have served the Scots- 
‘tan even without a code at all. So he began to clamour. 


[es pissing of a new code of rules for the regulation of the 
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St. Andrews and its Royal and Ancient Club were appealed to to 
put the rules in order, to make them fit all possible cases, tg 
provide for all conceivable difficulties; and the St. Andrews 
people for a while turned a very deaf ear to the clamour, ag jf 
t'1ose who had not the tradition were not worthy of great cop. 
sideration. But in course of time the Royal and Ancient Club, 
by all consent the premier golfing society in the kingdom, had tg 
take up its “white man’s burden” and enter on the not alto. 
gether congenial task of civilising the English golfer. There was 
much tinkering at the rules—even a rearranged code was 
brought before the meeting ; whereon an old golfer of the strictest 
tradition solemnly moved that “the committee be thanked for 
its labours, and their result be put in the fire.” The committee 
had the good sense to laugh at the affront ; but little of a practical 
kind of alteration was effected until the appointment of the Rules 
of Golf Committee incorporated a standing authority to deal 
with questions of the rules, as the ignorance or ingenuity of 
golfing lawyers suggested them, and if possible to construct a 
code of rules that would leave few of such questions to be raised 
in the future. The old traditions, the principles, were to be 
r2spected very strictly; this the conservative spirit both of St. 
andrews and the game demanded most imperatively ; but there 
were certain points of omission which the committee were 
permitted to fill in, and the code passed by the recent St. 
Andrews meeting, to take effect, as we understand, within a 
month from the date of the resolution, is the outcome of their 
work. It has been many times revised; the patience of the 
committee in deferring their ultimate recommendations, in order 
to receive suggestions and get all as perfect as human ingenuity 
can permit, has been worthy of the Cabinet’s dealing with 
Mr. Kruger. 

So, finally, we have these rules. That they are perfect no 
reasonable person can suppose or expect. The golfing lawyer 
will not even yet be defrauded of the exercise of his natural, if 
perverted, intelligence. There are certain sins of omission in the 
old rules, almost incredible if only they were not true, that have 
been repaired conscientiously. Will it be believed by those who 
do not know the fact that during all these years in which golf 
has been a more or less popular game there has been no rule to 
meet the very conceivable and not very infrequent case of both 
sides losing a ball at the same hole? This glaring deficiency, 
which may stand as a type, has now been supplied. A salutary 
alteration in the rule for dealing with atrociously slow players 
has been effected. Almost the only change of note that the 
previous committee—whose labours it was proposed to consign 
to the flames—did effect was to give uncontrolled licence to the 
slowest of the slow to block all the green. The older rule had 
been that parties could drive off from the tee as soon as those in 
front had played their second shots. If drastically acted on it is 
plain that this rule put short drivers who were followed by a 
long driving pair in perfectly legal peril of their life. But tradition 
modified the law in such measure that the long drivers showed 
habitual and extra-legal mercy to the shorter men in front, which 
was highly creditable to golfing nature. Still, they had the 
licence of firing off at close quarters if the pair in front were 
intolerably slow, and so the green was kept moving. But the 
legislation of the old committee aforesaid provided that the 
couples in front should not only have played their seconds, but 
should actually bz out of range before those behind struck off; so 
that slow men have gleefully blocked every green ever since 
without any pistol being held at their head in penalty of their 
congestive prowess. The new and beneficent rule now passed 
provides that if paities be so slow that there is at any timea 
clear hole, unoccupied by players, before them, they may be 
passed by the party behind. We are inclined to think that this 
alteration is perhaps more important than any other that the 
committee has effected. It is not so much that the pace of our 
terribly congested greens will be ameliorated by the actual 
passing of an occasional couple in this manner, but that the slow 
couples will be aware that the power of regulating the pace of 
all the green behind them is not absolute as heretofore. They 
will be encouraged to make an effort, at least, at ‘‘ hurrying up, 
and the aggregate result is likely to be appreciable. 

This is, of course, not the place to discuss in detail alterations 
of each individual rule. Such discussion will be held in many 
a club-house and smoking-room all the country over. It will be 
interminable, and will only be interesting when folks begin to 
quarrel over it, and we have no one to quarrel with here, even 
if we had the wish to quarrel. But we may remark on the 
general character of the alterations, which have been to bring 
the code into fuller accord with the tradition, to fill up gaps that 
gaped obvious to all beholders, to arrange the rules in a manner 
that makes any particular rule easier to find and easier to under- 
stand, when found, by virtue of its context. The conservatives 
of the game, and nearly all golfers are conservative and very 
jealous of the old tradition, will receive no severe shock, such . 
any attack on the sacred altar of the stimy would have inflicte 
on them. They will be asked to do nothing contrary to their 
dear tradition. Far from it. They will find the tradition not 
only respected but explicitly reinforced by the codifying of its 
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precepts where such codifying had been overlooked previously, 
and may rest happy in the conviction that the committee of 
minent golfers, representing the best golfing talent and opinion 
in all parts of the kingdom, has achieved a result that is necessarily 
not perfect, but is at least worthy of the great game for which 
it proposes to legislate and of itself. And that is much to say. 





the moment when these lines are being written, the 

position may be summarised thus. War is to all 
appearance certain. The Boers are spoiling for a fight, and they 
are flocking towards the frontiers of the Transvaal. They will, 
as somebody has remarked epigrammatically, give their answer 
to the latest despatch of the Cabinet in lead. So comes, it is to 
be hoped, an end to one incidental circumstance of the crisis 
which is more sickening than any other. The circumstance to 
which we allude is the virulent abuse poured by the members of 
the so-called Peace Party upon the Colonial Secretary and upon 
Sir Alfred Milner. Of that surely there must be a cessation if 
and when war breaks out ; a cessation for a time at any rate ; for 
then we are Britons all, resolved to hold our own and to fight for 
the honour of our country. 


(Cie moment the matter which absorbs all attention at 





Is this hope too sanguine s Almost we fear that it is, for 
there was never a time when the advocates of peace at any price, 
which in this case happens to mean peace at Mr. Kruger’s price, 
were so reckless ard profuse in flinging about insinuations of 
mean motive. With two flagrant cases of this we deal in our 
“Literary Notes” in connection with Mr. Edmund Garrett’s 
power‘ul article in the Contemporary Review. But there are plenty 
more, cases of journalist blackening the character of journalist, 
and of newspaper attacks on one at least of the exponents of the 
Nonconformist Conscience because he does not fall in with the 
newspaper line. The correspondent of the Times at Johannesburg, 
well knowing that a warrant was out against him, and that his 
shrift would be short indeed, warned by his local employers that 
his life was in imminent danger, left the Transvaal in disguise. 
Promptly his enemies described him as an egregious coward, and 
something more than insinuated that he was a liar into the 
bargain. Than the accusation of cowardice nothing could be 
more absurd. Mr. Monypeny is a gentleman, he is an officer 
of the London Irish, he is as brave as here and there a man. 
For him to stay at Johannesburg would have been simply idiotic, 
especially having regard to the fact that he could have done no 
possible service by remaining. The accusations against his 
honour recoil directly upon the heads of those who made them. 





3ut perhaps the case of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and 
of the treatment meted out to him, is the most flagrant. This 
reverend gentleman is one whose name is tolerably familiar to 
the public as that of one who will take up acry. In fact to the 
dispassionate observer it seems that almost every cry is taken 
up by much the same clique of people. But Mr. Price Hughes 
declined to sign a ‘‘ great national memorial” in favour of peace 
at any price, and he gave his reasons, to wit that he did not 
believe the differences between the Imperial Government and the 
Transvaal to be trivial, and that he did believe them to be 
substantial. Was the prominent Nonconformist given credit 
for common honesty? Not a bit of it. It was promptly sug- 
gested that ‘‘ his judgment was perhaps somewhat influenced by 
the fact that he is related by marriage to Mr. Farrer, one of the 
Rand millionaires ’’—and this is surely the very lowest depth of 
mean insinuation. 





Meanwhile for the conflict, unless the Boers come unex- 


.pectedly and suddenly to their senses, it is futile to expect a 


Speedy issue; 1899 will in all probability have ended before the 
final blow is ready to be delivered, for the troops in Africa 
already and on their way there are not more than enough for 
purposes of frontier defence, if they are sufficient for that. 
There seems to be very little doubt that there are two or three 
months of anxious and stubborn fighting against cdds before us, 
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and that our fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal and in Natal 
are likely to suffer a great deal of misery. 


It is at this crisis that Mr. Baillie Grohman calls attention 
in the Nineteenth Century to the decay of marksmanship amongst 
Englishmen generally. His view is that the number of English- 
men who know how to handle a rifle at all is infinitely smaller in 
proportion to the number of foreigners who are in the like posi- 
tion, that the shooting of the Volunteers, Save for a select few 
who pot-hunt at Bisley, is lamentably bad, that the capacity to 
shoot under Bisley conditions is useless for military purposes, 
that commanding officers of Volunteer battalions are prone to 
discourage shooting, and so forth. In the last of these complaints 
Mr. Baillie Grohman is unfortunately correct. How any com- 
manding officer can hold it to be consistent with his duty to 
discourage shooting it is almost impossible to conceive, but the 
practice is only too notorious. 

In the main, however, Mr. Grohman pitches his jeremiad 
in rather too lowa key. Firstly, he exaggerates the facilities 
which are allowed to Volunteers in purely individual competitions. 
The man who wants an orthoptic is, it is true, permitted to use 
one, but an orthoptic sounds much more alarming than it is. It 
is only a piece of opaque substance about as big as a penny, 
with a small hole in it. There are flags down the ranges to 
indicate the wind, no doubt, but the experienced rifleman takes 
much more notice of the so-called mirage, which is a natural 
phenomenon, than of them. Moreover, Mr. Grohman seems to 
neglect, or make little account of, a number of quite practical 
competitions involving field-firing, and something very like 
attack practice, and gliding targets, and disappearing targets at 
unknown and varying distances. After discounting him fo this 
extent, however, we must admit that there is reason in his 
complaint. The use of the rifle is decaying in England, and it 
is much to be regretted, and the cause is only too plain. It is 
simply and solely deficiency of ranges. Men are as keen to 
shoot as ever, but the +303 carries a terribly long way, as that 
unfortunate Mr. Gripper discovered at Dawlish the other day. 
He was yachting, and on his honeymoon. He was taken to 
hospital with three bullets of the new pattern in him. 


It would be idle to say that the interest taken in the present 
series of races for the America’s Cup on this side of the Atlantic 
has been equal to that shown on previous occasions, or even 
comparable to that of the New York populace. Still, it had been 
growing in intensity, and the negative result of Tuesday’s race 
is a great disappointment tempered by a feeling of comfort. The 
race was declared off because neither of the yachts could finish the 
course within the prescribed limit of time. Now that means, take 
it how you will, that it was really Columbia’s day and not 
Shamrock’s. Lord Charles Beresford had compared Shamrock 
to the bulldog and Columbia to the greyhound. That his 
nautical eye was a trifle at fault was abundantly proved by the 
fact that, appearances notwithstanding, Shamrock, for all her 
bulky appearance, was shown by measurement to have the 
advantage over Columbia in point of time. Still it was notorious 
that Shamrock, built to cross the ocean, wanted a good strong 
breeze and would not mind half a gale. At first it seemed that 
she had her heart’s desire. The tape told the watchers that the 
yachts were likely to have all the breeze they could stand, and 
Shamrock, clearly handled to perfection by Hogarth, had all the 
best of the start and began proceedings by walking away. But, 
as the day wore on, the breeze became a gentle air, fitful and 
intermittent. Columbia, hampered at the start by her enthusiastic 
backers, who ‘ blanketed ’’ her in the most remorseless fashion, 
was outpaced when the wind was lusty, and crept up again when it 
lulled; and that, in a sentence which might be often repeated, is 
the story of the day’s racing. When the time limit was reached, 
the Irish cutter was leading, and the American was creeping up 
level to her. 

This means that Sir Thomas Lipton has a better chance 
of bringing that cup home to its proper place than any 
challenger since the days when that marvellous boat the America 
took it across the sea. His ship is not a light-weather craft, yet 
she has done far better in a mixture of light weather and lusty 
breeze than was expected of her. Theomens are distinctly good. 
But it will not do to be over-sanguine. Hard as it is to realise 
it here, light airs are the rule at Sandy Hook at this time of year, 
and in a gentle breeze we fear Columbia has the best ofit. Only, 
it is not the best by so much as we feared. In th_.e circum- 
stances we are inclined. to cry ‘‘. Welcome wild North-Easter ”— 
or for that matter a wild wind from any quarter—and to wish 
«‘ more power to the elbow ” of Shamrock and of AZolus, the God 
of Wind. The ocean-going craft wants a stronger wind than the 
vessel built for coast racing, and she can stand it better. But 
she is faster than we thought in a soft zephyr and, at any rate, 
the forthcoming races will be more interesting than was hoped. 
For, truth to tell, the knowing ones at Cowes and on the Clyde 
did not think very highly of Shamrock’s chances. 
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A very interesting congress will assemble, at the summons 
of the Pope, at Ensiedlen Abbey, which is in Switzerland, to 
discuss a very interesting subject. His Holiness having had 
occasion to refer to a number of documents of the present century 
stored in the archives of the Vatican, has discovered that some 
of them cannot be deciphered because both paper and ink have 
virtually perished. The age of wireless telegraphy, of Réontgen 
rays, of liquid air, of Lyddite shells, and of Maxim guns ‘“‘cannot 
make paper equal to that of 5,000 years ago, or ink such as was 
used in the Dark Ages.’’ So the chemists and librarians are to 
meet in council. They will discover, most likely, that we can 
make as good paper as ever, and ink too, when we try and when 
we use the materials which we know to be right; and there is 
no doubt that for public records such paper and such ink ought 
to be used. Perhaps, too, the men of science may comfort them- 
selves with the reflection that the decay of ninety-nine hundredths 
of the writings and publications of to-day will not be an unmixed 
calamity. 


Mighty for the moment, and perhaps longer than the 
moment, are the uses of golf. In the name of golf, and with Mr. 
A. J. Balfour performing the opening ceremony, the good folk of 
Dundee realised on the first day of the bazaar held in that city 
no less than £3,000. The purpose of the bazaar is to purchase 
the time-honoured links of Monifieth, adjacent to the town. 
Golf has been played there for a great many years, and the links 
are further a kind of people’s park for the inhabitants of Dundee. 
Mr. Balfour’s speech paid full tribute to the excellence of the 
ancient game that he has done so much to make popular. 


Folks in the South, who are giving thanks with cheerfulness 
for the harvest safely gathered in, very probably do not realise 
how seriously it is being affected in the North by these latter 
rains. In the South the rains did not come till just when they 
were wanted, after the in-gathering, but over a very large part of 
Scotland the harvest at the moment of writing is still standing 
out, and being soaked again and again by the continual showers. 
The appearance is more promising of fine weather, but the change 
will have to come quickly if the corn is not to be seriously affected. 

Scotland, on the whole, has not had a very good year of it, 
and her agricultural reports compare sadly with the favourable 
news in England. ‘Turnips and roots generally have been a very 
poor crop, owing to drought, and when rain came it was too late 
to do them any good, and just in time to spoil the harvest. The 
feed for stock was poor. Moreover, the herring fishing, the 
mainstay of so many Scottish families, has proved a comparative 
failure. Caledonia has been “stern and wild” to her children in 
this year of grace. There is a saving dispensation—that never 
has the tourist crop been so plentiful, which, no doubt, means 
money circulating in the country freely. 

Really one is sometimes tempted to feel a warm sympathy 
with the good people of Erewhon who treated as the worst of 
criminals the man who brought anything in the nature of a 
machine into their Utopia. The last manual industry that 
seems menaced by the introduction of machine-made goods is 
the home art industry of Shetland shawl making The women 
in the Shetland Islands spend a whole year sometimes in the 
manufacture of one of these shawls of the native wool. They 
are beautifully worked, as fine as lace work, and are very soft 
and warm. But now in every town of Scotland you may buy 
machine-made ‘ Shetland shawls,”’ shawls that you are assured 
are of the ‘Shetland wool,” though the honest shopman will 
confess that they do not come from Shetland, and in all likelihood 
are made out of Great Britain altogether. And the most 
annoying part of all is that they are so well made, softer actually 
than the handiwork, and their only drawback the probability that 
they will wear out more quickly. The price is about one-fifth 
that of the hand-worked thing. But it is lamentable to think 
that these products are apt to run off the market the fabrics 
whose making gives a constant and almost artistic interest to 
the long dark hours of the Northern winters. 








The cry continues to ascend, and grow in volume, of the 
farmer seeking in vain for his agricultural labourer. The life of 
the agricultural labourer, say one and all, is dull, and there is 
no gainsaying them. The dear delights of town are irresistible 
in the comparison. Therefore a palliation of the trouble might 
be the making of the agricultural life less dull, if that be possible. 
And it ought not to be utterly impossible ; the room for improve- 
ment is obvious. The children should be taught to read music 
from their notes—a simple matter, and an accomplishment that 
would bring much solace, interest, and part-singing into their 
lives later on; handiworks of the more remunerative kinds 
should be taught them, such as might develop the now latent 
talent of many a village Chippendale or Sheraton. The directions 
in which the interests of village life might be widened are almost 
infinite, if only some kindly providence would take them in 
hand; and it would be one of the best bits of charitable work, 
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because least liable to abuse, that providence of squire or squire’s 
lady, or one of the parsonage people, could turn its hand to, 
The social club is an influence of a like beneficent kind. Any. 
thing that can make agricultural life more varied would aid 
agriculture as well as the labourer himself. But he must be 
caught young, before his habits are formed, if he is to be made, 
for his own advantage, other than he is. 

Cornwall is the home of strange beliefs and superstitions, 
Of one thing many peasants and fishers in the neighbourhood of 
the Manacles are quite convinced, and that is that the captain of 
the Mohegan came ashore somehow from the wreck. To this 
belief they cling, in spite of all that has been said ‘down upon 
the paper’’ about his death. It is enough for them that some 
people say he came ashore with them, that cottagers speak of a 
mysterious visitor that night who looked in, ate and drank and 
then passed on, and that no one identified his body. The fact of 
the wreck is kept alive in many minds by the sight of the 
Mohegan’s masts visible for many miles above the water. A 
land:man fancies they might be removed with some advantage ; 
it might have been supposed that they would serve to warn off 
other ships; but as the performance of the Paris shows clearly 
that they do not discharge that office, they may now be allowed 
to disappear, and with them also may vanish this strange belief 
in the survival of the captain. 


The malarial mosquito that we are hearing so much about 
just now is a nasty fellow; and the fact that mosquitoes, whether 
by reason of our hot summers or otherwise, seem much on the 
increase in this country gives us a sense of personal discomfort 
when the malarial fellow is spoken of. It has been the custom 
of many folks to deny the existence of true mosquitoes in England, 
as if they deemed it unpatriotic to admit the being here of any 
insect more severe than a gnat Science tells us, however, that 
there are five kinds of British mosquitoes, and sensation for once 
agrees with science, in so far as biting can convict an insect of the 
odious charge of being a mosquito. Butfor the present wemay have 
every confidence that the malarial mosquito is not yet among us. 





Two or three people have come back to town, but town is 
not making itself pleasant. Many of the main roads are “up,” 
as is quite reasonable at such a season, and in consequence cab- 
men, as a rule, are taking holiday. This would seem to be the 
steamboat’s opportunity, its highway being clear. But that 
amazing body, the Thames Steamboat Company, has taken off 
its boats, which will not run again until next April. Those 
steamboats are divine only in this one point, they ‘‘ move in a 
mysterious way.” In the course of one recent week, in the 
experience of one person, one boat broke down altogether, and 
had to anchor in mid-stream with all her passengers, one 
virtually broke down, and took over an hour to get from Black- 
friars to Chelsea, two were more than half-an-hour after time, 
and, by way of make-weight, three were going in the same 
direction within a space of 3min. Handsome dividends await a 
company that will run boats all the year round of tolerable 
cleanness and reasonable punctuality ; absolute punctuality may 
be hard to compass, because of stream and tide. The present 
company is indifferent to its customers and cruel to its servants, 
who have to face now seven months of idleness and poverty; a 
man might as well be a curate or assistant-master. 





Again from the Eastern Counties comes a tale of wanton 
destruction of bird life, and the demoiselle cranes are again the 
victims. This time not one only, as in the Brancaster case, but 
three were shot, according to report, by a Mr. Morley, of Laven- 
ham, who was one of a party of five guns at Lavenham. 
According to the late Mr. Seebohm a pair were seen and one 
was shot in the Orkney Islands on May 14th, 1863; and 
we have now to express our unreserved regret that in September, 
1899, no less than four were brought to bag for no purpose save 
that of idle curiosity. The Numidian or demoiselle crane can 
hardly be called a British bird, but its summer wanderings are 
wide. It inhabits the Palearctic region from the Mediterranean 
countries to North-West China. The odds are, of course, that 
Mr. Morley did not know what a rare bird he was shooting ; 
that, we fear, explains his act and nakes it natural, but it by 
no means excuses it. 

Norfolk, the home of more rare birds than any English 
county, is the first to publish the practical results of the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts in a business-like form. They are given 
in the report of the Norfolk and Norwich Natural History 
Society, drawn up by two noted Norfolk ornithologists, Mr. 
J. H. Gurney and Mr. T. Southwell. ‘The most noted increase 
is among the ducks of all kinds. There are more ducks and 
more kinds of ducks, and species formerly rare are now common. 
The gadwall, formerly known only as a visitor in winter and 
spring, ‘‘ may now be regarded as numerous,” and is steadily 
extending the range of meres and pools which it haunts. 
Shoveller ducks, one of the most beautiful species, have largely 
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increased, especially in North Norfolk. The pochard, formerly 
a scarce bird in the breeding season, now nests in considerable 
numbers in the south-west corner of Norfolk, and tufted ducks, 
formerly very rare, are becoming quite common near Thetford. 
One hundred tufted ducks were recently seen on the river above 
Brandon. The only wild duck not increasing is the Garganey 
teal, which seems to be losing ground. There is no mention of 
whether bitterns are coming back to breed, or whether the 
avocet or black terns have revisited any of their old haunts. 

The editor of the Milley has, as his recent letter to the 
Times shows, performed a public service. The facts are 
simple enough. Hungarian millers having long boasted 
that the world could not produce flour equal in quality 
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to that of Hungary, the Milley offered a 50-guinea prize for 
samples of flour milled under the supervision of experts from 
any wheat except Hungarian. Twenty-five millers from various 
parts of the kingdom sent in their samples; two samples of 
Hungarian flour (one of the highest grade, and one a blend) were 
sent in, and all the entries were submitted to an expert jury. 
The constitution of the jury was beyond suspicion, and, besides 
that, they did not know until after making their awards where 
the various samples came from. The result was eminently 
satisfactory, for of the four best flours none was Hungarian. 
Then, at the final baking, another top-grade Hungarian flour 
was brought into competition with the four selected flours. 
Again the foreigner was completely distanced. This is precisely 
the result most to be desired. 
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ground, except in so far that the experience of those 

who have owned the best of all natural soil—that 
in Norfolk, West Suffolk, and parts of Cambridgeshire— 
teaches how the best results can be got from the actual shooting. 
To shoot the ground judiciously is not the least important of 
the factors which produce a good head next season. For the 
rest, with ordinary care and good seasons, the first-class Norfolk 
partridge ground maintains itself. It is part of a very 
large area, all carefully preserved, on which each shooting 
contributes its proper share of boundary birds to the next. The 
danger is, not that the stock may fall too low, but that it may 
become too large for the ground to carry. At the same time, 
no kind of game should be looked upon as fere nature and left 
to themselves. Everyone knows that on ground which is not 
shot and not preserved both partridges and grouse soon dwindle 
to the lowest possible number, while proper shooting and care 
will raise this to a maximum. But our remarks are addressed 
rather to those who wish to create a decent partridge shoot on 
what is naturally 
second or third 
class ground than 
to take over and 
maintain one of 
the ready-made 
shootings in the 
best districts. In 
making this dis- 
tinction, it is by 
no means _in- 
tended to convey 
that ground less 
naturally suitable 
for game than 
North or Central 
Norfolk cannot 
be brought up 
to a very high 
standard. On the 
contrary, it is 
the object of this 
paper to show 
how this may be 
done, whether on 
ground of modest 
dimensions or of 
large acreage. If 
anyone doubts 
that it can be 
done elsewhere 
than in the recog- 
hised partridge districts, he has only to turn to the recent 
records of Hampshire, on the estates of Lord Ashburton and 
Lord Carnarvon, or to the very large bags recently made at 
such places as Eynsham Hall, in the Thames Valley and on the 
Blenheim estate. 

A class of country which covers a very important area in 
the South, and one accessible from London, is that of chalk 
downs. This is not the place for a geological chapter; but if 
anyone will notice the number of miles in the first hundred from 
the London terminus in any direction in which the line runs over 
chalk, or through chalk cuttings, he will easily guess the surface 
area of this kind of soil. Five-sixths of the hill country of the 
southern and home counties is chalk, and anyone who intends to 
rent shooting on chalk land or downs has a large area to choose 
from, and one not far distant from London. As examples of 
what has actually been done on high downs of the kind described, 
the following two instances are perhaps as encouraging as any. 
The first was a small property of 1,000 acres. The pro- 
Portions of hilltop, hillside, and meadow were much the same 
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as those taken as typical here, but there was no water meadow. 
There were thirty-six acres of covert, and a large rough paddock 
of thirty acres with bushes scattered about, in which 300 phea- 
sants were bred. On this ground in one season 2,000 head were 
shot, of which about 1,100 were rabbits. The average was just 
two head of game per acre—not a destructive amount. Besides 
the rabbits the bag of pheasants was 250; all the rest were 
partridges and hares. Nearly adjoining this, but all hilltop, is a 
large estate of 14,000 acres. Much of this isopendown. It was 
not heavily stocked with ground game or “ stuffed” with reared 
pheasants, but there was any quantity of fair partridge land and 
good coverts. The bag made was 11,000 head in the season. 
What grouse moor of similar area could touch this for yield of 
game? 

For renting shooting, and raising a stock of game upon it, 
the downs offer certain advantages. As a rule they have been 
neglected from this point of view. Consequently, the stock of 
birds is small and bad, and extravagant rents cannot be asked. 
The lessee has thus a chance of getting ground reasonably, and 
of reaping some 
results from his 
improvements. 
On the other 
hand, such 
ground needs a 
large area if any 
good is to be 
done. Birds fly 
fast and far, there 
are no natural 
boundaries, and 
all the year the 
partridges shift 
to and fro ac- 
cording to the 
weather and 
crops. On very 
open land 1,500 
acres is the mini- 
mum with which 
much good can 
be done, and 
2,500 is much 
better. But if, 
as often happens, 
the ground is hill- 
top, and studded 
with plantation, 
a smaller area 
may give good 
results, especially 
if a rabbit warren, or semi-warren, in natural furze brake or 
juniper scrub is made to supplement the partridge shooting. 

If time is no object, there is no need to secure all your ground 
the first year. Get a nucleus, fairly large, and then add to it as 
your position becomes stronger. Farms on the downs run large, 
from 400 to 700 acres, or more, because they are sheep farms; 
consequently one agreement adds considerably to the area, 
without the nuisance of bargains for little holdings. Sheep need 
turnips, so there is generally a good area of roots and cultivation, 
though the roots are apt to fail in dry years. Then, if you have 
not got up a large enough head to drive, you have no sport at all. 

Getting your shoot together, if you cannot rent that of an 
estate right out, is largely a matter of local politics. It also takes 
time, and those in a hurry will do well to remember that a 
mistake made in country dealings is seldom put right. Most 
farmers now willingly let their shooting, and no time should be 
lost in hiring what is on ofter; but proposals to those who have 
not yet made up their minds to do this must be made with tact 
and consideration, in which case time works wonders. 
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Having got your ground, say 2,000 acres, you will look 
it over carefully, and not without pleasurable anticipation. The 
chances are that about one-third is hilltop, partly arable, partly 
old down, which is absolutely useless, except as bare ground, and 
for birds to run on and scratch ants’ eggs in the summer, and 
partly, let us hope,.a few furze-covered slopes, or juniper and 
bramble brakes. This is all good healthy ground for breeding 
birds. They will nest in the furze, feed on the arable ground, and 
play on the down. The furze also is covert in which you can kill 
a few brace any day in winter. In winter birds move up on to 
the higher land, and the stock there always increases as the year 
goes on. Consequently, it is there that some of the best late 
driving should be looked for. 

The valleys will hold meadows, and if there is a chalk 
stream, large or small, the chances are that some of these are 
water meadows. Where this is the case, the lessee is lucky 
indeed. There is almost no kind of game which does not love 
water meadows; duck, snipe, teal, pheasants (which stray into 
them whenever they can), and partridges lie in them regularly 
in hot weather. The meadows next above the water meadows, 
where the ground begins to slope, are most important 
to down shooting. They are always surrounded by strong 
hedges, and though no good as shooting ground, they are the 
breeding ground whence much of the lower part of the hillsides 
is stocked. The birds nest in the fences, and come up to the 
corn land above in August. So do any wild pheasants bred there. 
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Consequently these meadow fences need most careful trapping te 
clear them of ground vermin and crows. It is not difficult, 
because there is only a narrow strip of meadow land with fences; 
but it must be done thoroughly to make the base, which is also 
the site of the farm buildings, and usually of the house which 
forms the permanent or temporary headquarters, a safe and well- 
stocked ‘“‘home” for game. The more birds that can be 
induced to breed in the fences of meadows which are grazed, 
and not mown, the better. On the hillsides the sainfoin fields, 
now so common on all chalk land, are a source of very serious 
loss, as every egg laid in them is cut out. Birds reared from 
eggs rescued at mowing time can be turned out in the meadows, 
and help to increase the stock on the lower ground. If there are 
water meadows it is an excellent plan to rear a few score of 
young wild duck. The eggs can be bought more cheaply than 
pheasants’ eggs, and the birds hatched with the young partridges 
from the cut-out nests. They need no water, and, indeed, are 
better if kept away from it for the first two months. Later they 
find their way there naturally, and, unless there is any 
large pool on neighbours’ land, will lie in the drains of the 
water meadows. There they attract other duck, and these 
always tend to frequent the place so long as there are any 
of the hand-reared birds about. When the meadows are driven, 
in the-second season, the ducks make an interesting addition 
to the bag. C. J. CornisH. 
(To be continued ) 


British Fruit at the Crystal Palace. 


NCE again the Royal 
Horticultural Society 
have scored a big suc- 

cess, not financially, perhaps, 
though a heavy monetary 
return is always agreeable, but 
these great displays have an 
important influence upon the 
cultivation of fruit in Britain. 
The fifth consecutive show was 
held last week at the Crystal 
Palace, and visitors had an 
opportunity of witnessing the 
exceptionally fine produce from 
the nurseries and gardens of 
these isles — apples, pears, 
grapes, peaches, nectarines, and 
every fruit that one treasures 
for their luscious and whole- 
some quality. One remembers 
with interest the Apple Congress 
held many years ago in the 
gardens of the society at Chis- = Ansell, 
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wick, and this was the beginning 
of a great awakening in fruit 
culture, not before a_ serious 
disturbance was necessary to 
condemn many prevailing 
methods of culture and existing 
varieties. Fruits were grown 
in one county that were more 
suitable for another climate, and 
the work of this congress was 
to try to determine the natures 
of the numberless apples and 
pears as to whether they were 
more profitable in one county 
than in another. A _ splendid 
work, surely, which has borne 
excellent results, a work per- 
petuated in the shows inau- 
gurated each year by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

We write this for the 
reason that it is not our 
desire to give merely a detailed 
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report of the exhibition, dry topic, indeed, except to those 
who are personally interested in the distribution of prizes, 
but to urge forward the great work of fruit culture in 
England. Until the congress and these exhibitions, with other 
associations playing their part, too, many orchards were a 
disgrace. Decaying trees carried their annual burden of worth. 
less fruit, fit scarcely to throw to pigs, and the fruit baskets 
showed poor financial returns. It is hard indeed to alter an 
existing condition of things, however evil; but there is strong 
evidence that the farmer and the cottager are awakening to a 
sense of their responsibility in promoting what should be a 
national industry. We hope the society will be enabled in the 
future to continue the good work successfully begun, and 
by their quarterly journal to deepen an interest in fruit-growing 
in Britain. There is much to learn, not merely that a list of 
varieties is essential, but the proper stocks for certain fruits, 
reasonable systems of pruning, first, perhaps, to eradicate the 
many worthless apples and pears that cumber the ground. It 
was astounding to find at the Apple Congress hundreds of varieties 
exhibited, each absolutely distinct; yet one may say withort 
exaggeration that considerably more than half were worthless. 
The Kentish apples, as is usually the case, were strongly 
represented at the Crystal Palace, their freshness and beautiful 
colouring betraying their county; and if the show was perhaps 
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not so large in extent as in former years, the fruits were admirably 
grown, indeed we think the exhibition of 1899 will be long 
remembered for the general excellence of the display. The 
famous Maidstone firm of Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., as 
usual, had a delightful group, set up with rare taste, and 
composed of fruits of rich colour and superb size. We wish it 
were possible to give the names of all the best varieties, but that 
cannot be in a general description. There were fruits grown 
under glass and in the open air, charming pot trees, too, in all 
cases the produce showing high culture, which of course is 
hecessary if one is to obtain satisfactory results. To stick a tree 
i an orchard and allow it to grow in its own way without 
assistance of any kind is not “culture’’ at all; yet how many 
farmers and others are apparently of this opmion! A_ gold 
medal was awarded Messrs. Bunyard for their display. Amongst 
the apples we noticed the delicious Cox's Orange Pippin, the 
Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange, Cornish Aromatic, and the 
brightly-coloured Gascoigne’s Scarlet, whilst of pears, Marie 
Louise, perhaps queen of all pears, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Beurré Diel, Pitmaston Duchess, Glou Morceau, and Beurré 
Hardy were conspicuous. 

Then we must praise the exhibits from the nurseries of 
Messrs. F. Rivers and Son, of Sawbridgeworth, a firm who have 
especially devoted their energies to raising new fruits and growing 
trees in pots. If anyone intends to undertake the culture of 
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trees grown in this way, a visit to their nurseries would be well 
repaid, for here may be seen plums, peaches, pears, apples, 
cherries, and other fruits thus cultivated to the highest pitch of 
perfection. ‘The firm deserved the high award given. Nor must 
we forget that Sussex firm, Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, of 
Crawley, who have devoted untiring energy to the culture of hardy 
fruits. Their exhibit was one of the prettiest in the show, flowers 
and fruits intermingling. Apples were of fine colour, ~and 
comprised all the leading kinds worth growing, especially 
noticeable being Bismarck, the famous Sussex apple called The 
Forge, Cox’s Pomona, Ribston Pippin, and the delicious Cox’s 
Orange. The dahlia flowers, too, were worthy of comment, as 
Messrs. Cheal have for many years past given much attention to 
the flower, exhibiting and raising new kinds, the single kinds 
in particular. 

It seemed as if every nurseryman of note in the kingdom 
had found his way to the Crystal Palace. The Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons, of Chelsea, were represented by a noble exhibit of 
apples, all of excellent quality, and covering a large area. Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Sandringham, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lady 
Henniker, and many others were in perfection ; but unfortunately 
we can write no more of this display, as our space is limited. They 
also had the autumn strawberry, St. Joseph. Messrs. W. Cutbush 
and Son, of Highgate, had an exceptionally interesting collection of 
apples, and Messrs. William Paul and Son, of Waltham, roses in 
glorious variety, showing that on the threshold of October 
the queenly flower is still fair and fragrant. We think the 
colours at this season are more fascinating than in the summer ; 
they seem richer, and the fragrance more powerful. Their fruit, 
too, deserved high praise. Messrs. J. Laing and Sons, of 
Forest Hill, always make a brave display at the exhibitions of 
this society. The present year was no exception to the rule, and 
their apples and other fruits were amongst the finest in the show, 
clean, shapely specimens of high colour, and their other exhibits 
consisted of begonias and plants for which they are famous. 
Messrs. J. Peed and Sons, of Norwood, Messrs. Cannell and Sons, 
of the Swanley nurseries (cannas), Messrs. Paul and Son, of 
Cheshunt, and Messrs. Spooner and Son, of Hounslow, were 
amongst the other leading exhibitors. 

The exhibition was divided into several sections, indeed all 
classcs of gardeners and amateurs were considered, even to the 
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growers only for the markets. The market division was extremely 
interesting, because in this the exhibits were to be shown as 
packed for travelling, thus illustrating the best ways to adopt to 
forward tender fruit to a distance. One class was for grapes 
packed in a “‘ baby basket,” a single layer weighing not less than 
12lb. The Frome Flower and Fruit Company won the aw:rd 
in the class for white grapes, with clusters of the delicious Muscat 
of Alexandria. The bunches were tied to the side of the basket, 
which was placed in a flat hamper, and made secure ; the lid is 
then fastened down, and the basket suitably labelled. As far as 
one could see, this is a system of packing not likely to be surpassed. 
Another class was for cooking apples, about 42lb. each of four 
kinds, to be packed in boxes or baskets. Messrs. Poupart and 
Sons, of Twickenham, were placed first for a very simple way of 
packing ; the fruits were placed in the usual bushel sieves, lined 
with blue paper, and the same material was placed between each 
layer of apples. The varieties were Lane’s Prince Albert, the 
most profitable probably of all cooking apples, Bismarck, 
Warner’s King, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch. 

To show the wonderfully comprehensive character of the 
exhibition there were special district county classes, that is, 
growers in certain counties were to compete, and it was 
interesting to see Kent in a foremost position. Mr. H. Dean, 
of Whitehall, Sittingbourne, was one of the most successful 
exhibitors, his dessert apples, Cox’s Orange Pippin and the 
pretty Worcester Pearmain, being remarkable for size and colour. 
In the class comprising the’counties of Surrey, Sussex, Hants, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, there were several 
exhibitors, the Duchess of Cleveland showing apples of rare 
quality; but one could write a page upon this division alone. 
Other features of the show must, however, be noted, the Scottish 
apples for example. We are pleased to see that the Royal 
Horticultural Society take a wide view of fruit-growing, and 
encourage each county to make further strides in this industry. 

The grapes, unfortunately, were not so fine as we have 
seen them on many previous occasions. There was one very 
important class in which Messrs. Wood and Son offered a 
challenge vase of the value of 25 guineas, the society adding a 
cash prize of £3. The Earl of Harrington, of Elvaston Castle, 
Derby (gardener Mr. Goodacre), won this rich prize, and the 
clusters were of high merit, the big bunches of Barbarossa 
creating considerable attention. But still there is undoubted 
evidence that grape culture is in a manner declining, and the 
delicious Black Hamburgh, the most popular of all varieties, is 
seldom well shown. We hope the big-berried grapes will not 
succeed in thrusting this nutritious variety out of cultivation. 
Handsome flavourless grapes are not necessary, any more than a 
big cabbage or a grotesquely large chrysanthemum. 

Our readers doubtless will like to know the apples, for this 
is the national fruit, that were most frequently seen. It will 
interest those who could not visit the show to learn that in one 
class no less than thirty-two dishes of Cox’s Orange Pippin were 
displayed, the premier fruits coming from Mr. Colman, Gatton 
Park, Reigate. This testifies to the popularity of this fruit, 
which when upon the proper stock bears freely every year, and 
the fruits are not only pretty in shape and colour, but last into 
the winter. No dessert apple, not even Ribston, is more delicious 
than this. Adams’s Pearmain, the grand Blenheim Pippin, King 
of the Pippins, American Mother, Rosemary Russet, Worcester 
Pearmain, and Sturmer Pippin were evidently in high favour. 
But the old Ribston Pippin, the great British apple, was first, as 
no fewer than thirty-six dishes were displayed. One hears 
sometimes that the Ribston is going out of favour, but surely 
such a display as this is a rebuke to those who talk and write 
about things they can 
scarcely understand. No 
fruit garden is complete 
without this kir d. 

In the co-respond- 
ing division for cooking 
apples, Bramley’s Seed- 
ling was largely shown, 
this being the finest in 
our opinion of all cooking 
kinds. The tree grows 
vigorously, bears freely, 
and the fruits are large, 
handsome, and of excel- 
lent quality. Alfriston, 
Beauty of Kent, Cellini 
Pippin, Dumelow’s, or 
Wellington, as it is more 
usually called, Bismarck, 
Belle Pontoise, New 
Hawthornden, Lord 
Derby, Newton Wonder, 
finely shown in_ com- 
petition for Messrs. 
Pearson’s prizes, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, Sand- 
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ringham, Pott’s Seedling, Stirling Caste, Loddington Seedling 
or Stene’s, Warner’s King, Yorkshire Beauty, and Gloria Mundj 
were in the popular throng. 

We cannot write further at present of this interestin 
display of British-grown fruit. The exhibition was beautiful jp 
itself, rows of ruddy-coloured apples creating a scene of 
considerable splendour, but its influence upon the farmers and 
horticulturists in the land should have far-reaching results, 
Everyone in connection with the work of getting these shows 
together, the secretary—the Rev. W. Wilks—and others, must 
be congratulated upon the success of the fifth fruit exhibition 
held at the Crystal Palace. May it not be the last. Such a 
display possesses great educational value. 
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Our Portrait Illustration. 





our frontispiece this week, is the third daughter of Lord 

Scarsdale, and the sister of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
Viceroy of India. There are one or two little points about her 
family which are out of the way and worth noticing. Her father 
is not only a peer, but also the Rector of Kedleston. Her four 
brothers are all of them named Nathaniel, and among eight 
predecessors of Lord Scarsdale there were but two, the first and 
third Baronets, both named Sir John, who were not Nathaniels, 
The subject of our picture was married in 1893 to Sir James 
Percy Miller, of Manderston, Berwickshire, who was born in 
1864. He has served in the 14th Hussars. 


Tee HON. LADY MILLER, whose portrait forms 

















CORRESPONDENT sends us three 

i A remarkable photographs of an Irish 
terrier diving into the sea. The scene of this rather singular 
where, moreover, the sea is warmer than off our own coasts, and 
therefore less likely to harm a diving dog. 

There is considerable risk of a dog taking some hurt 
through this practice carried to an excess, and when a dog 
has once formed a taste for water it is as hard to keep him 
from it as it is to keep from whisky a man whose tastes are 
formed in that direction. Our correspondent, whose letter we 
append, asks whether we or any of our readers know of a case 
of a dog diving so deep. We do not know what our readers 
experiences may have been, but it has happened to us to seea 
dog dive fully as deep, and indeed a deal deeper; 7}ft. is the 
depth that our Bermudian- Hibernian terrier goes down, according 
to his master’s account. In the chalk country of the Hampshire 
downs there are sometimes deep ponds on the tops of the hills. 
The water in them, possibly because it comes from springs in 
the chalk, is singularly clear. We have seen a black, curly- 
coated retriever go into one of these, and swim down to the 
bottom to retrieve a stone thrown in. The whole process could 
be seen very distinctly in the crystal clear water. The dog just 
swam down “like a human being,” as our correspondent 
says, and the most curious 
fact of all perhaps was 
the ease with which 
it seemed to discern the 
stone that had been thrown 
from any other stones 
lying at the bottom of the 
pond. 

We could not, of course, 
tell whether it did this by 
virtue of the sense of sight 
or of smell, but were all 
agreed on the probability 
that it was by virtue of the 
latter sense, though it 
seemed singular that it 
should be able to exercise 
it under water. No doubt 
in the case of the Bermudian 
dog the fact that the stone 
was enclosed in a stocking, 
or sock, would enable him 
to distinguish it with great 
ease. 

But if we have thus seen 
a dog swimming down, and 
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that to greater depth than is 
recorded of this dog in the 
picture, we have certainly never 
seen one take a running header, 
as this one is said to be in the habit 
of taking it, nor even diving from 
any height, as he is here repre- 
sented. What we have seen, by 
way of any attempt on a dog’s part 
to enter the water from a height, has 
been an excellent example of that 
header manqué that is humanly known 
as a “gutter.” It is very common 
among schoolboys, and gives them 
the appearance, on coming out of 
the water, of robin redbreasts. This 
is the common and ungainly manner 
of a dog’s descent into the water. 
The scientific dive, as here shown 
by the rather indistinct portrait of the 
dog about to enter the water, is a new 
development, so far as we are aware, 


of canine education, and we should much like to know how it 
was taught. Probably the dog acquired the header style after 
much painful expcrience of the “gutter,” an experience that 
would have made a less keen dog desist from the practice of 


entering the water from a height 
altogether. But this dog is evidently 
something of a genius, and not a 
little of an acrobat. 

Apart from this taking of 
headers, it is not a difficult thing to 
teach a dog to retrieve under water 
inthe common way. The recognised 
means is to throw some object that 
the dog has been taught to retrieve 
on land into shallow water—only an 
inch or so deep at first, gradually 
increasing the depth until the dog is 
virtually quite fearless of water and 
will retrieve from any depth in 
reason. It is an accomplishment 
easily learnt, although we do not 
know that a dog is much the better 
for learning it. But if it is deemed 
desirable to teach the dog this under- 
water retrieving, we would point out 
that it is not natural for a dog to 
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have his head under water. When 
swimming his head is always out 
of water, and the dive below the 
surface is always a tour de force. 
This being so, the dog is given no 
natural protection against water 
getting into his ears when he is 
diving. We know only too well 
how prone dogs are to get canker 
in the ear from wet and cold, to say 
nothing of the rheumatism to which 
even water retrievers (aquatic dogs 
by heredity) are so very liable. So 
we would ask our readers to regard 
these photographs as_ interesting 
curiosities indeed, but not altogether 
as showing a trick that is generally 
to be considered a useful or desirable 
canine accomplishment. In _ the 
warm Bermuda climate it will 
probably do the dog no harm, 
but even there we should imagine 


there might be a risk of giving the dog canker, and it would be 
a thousand pities if such a jolly and clever fellow, as this diving 
dog must be, were to fall a victim to that very distressing and 
common malady to which all canine flesh is heir. 


We append our correspondent’s 
letter, which he was kind enough 
to send us with the three 
photographs : 


[To THE EpiTor oF ‘¢ Country LIFE.”] 


S1r,—I am sending you three photographs 
of my Irish terrier dog, Phiz, in the 
act of diving, and should very much like 
to know if you or any of your readers 
know of similar cases of a dog diving 
so deep. The first photograph shows 
how he starts from the spring board. 
The second (which I’m afraid is a little 
blurred, owing to my camera not being 
rapid enough) shows how he dives just 
like a human being. The third shows 
him coming up to the surface with the 
object thrown in his mouth. The 
greatest depth he has dived is 7}ft.; an 
old sock with a stone in the toe is what 
I throw in the water for him. He can 
also take a running dive, tu:ning in the 
air and going down head first —AN OFFICER 
IN BERMUDA. 


THE SWANNERY AT ABBOTSBURY. 


the most ancient game preserves in England. It is 
believed to have existed for 800 years, the swans being 
the property of the abbots from which the place takes its name and 


ORD ILCHESTER’S swannery at Abbotsbury is one of 
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regarded as game, and entitled to legal protection. Penalties 
for destroying them were enacted by Henry II., and though not 
so severe as those for killing deer, were drastic enough. Anyone 
who stole swans’ eggs from a nest was liable to be imprisoned 


for a year anda day, in addition 
“| to which he had to pay a fine, 
one half of which went to the 
King, and the other to the 
owner of the land on which the 
nest was. Henry VIII. granted 
the lands of this monastery to 
Giles Strangways, the ancestor 
of the present Lord IIchester, 
and the latter raised the number 
of swans, which even then 
reached the very considerable 
total of 800, to 1,500 birds. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Council, who 
always kept a sharp eye on all 
Crown rights to game, falcons, 
and sport generally, made a 
claim to seize all swans from 
Abbotsbury which were not 
marked, by the ‘ Sovereign’s 
prerogative, because they had 
gained a right to their natural 
liberty by swimming in an 
open river (the Fleet), and were 
- royal birds.” Giles Strangways’ 
heirs defended this suit success- 
fully, and now the birds are as 
nearly wild as any in the 
country. 

Their home is one of such 
natural beauty, and surrounded 
by such an unique combination 


‘COUNTRY LIFE." of and and sea, that it is almost 
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the choicest spot on the whole 
South Coast. Beaulieu per- 
haps equals it, but it would be 
difficult to find anything else 
quite ‘so attractive from the 
Solent to the Start. The 
beauties of land and sea are 
both at their best, and the 
swans, which spend their time 
between both elements, are 
alternately marine birds and 
land birds, with an interval of 
life on the river, or Fleet 
lagoon, which is neither sea 
nor river precisely, but a com- 
pound of both. The lie of the 
land is somewhat in this wise. 
From Lime to Portland Island 
is the left-hand curve of the 
bight called the Bay of Char- 
mouth, which lies half in 
Devonshire, with Tor Point for 
its right boundary, and half in 
Dorset, ending at Portland. 
Along the last ten miles of 
this Dorsetshire side of the 
bay the sea has made an 
immense bank of _ stones, 
washed from the whole coast- 
line of the West, all sorted into 
sizes and arranged with 
mechanical precision by the 
action of the waves. The far 
end rests on Portland Island, Copyright 

and the whole forms the 

famous Chesil beach. The land inside, instead of touching the 
shingle rampart, is divided from it by a narrow lagoon, more 
than nine miles long, up which the tide runs from the right-hand 
side of Portland Harbour. The lagoon narrows towards the 
head, where a small stream flows in from the hills behind, and 
it is on the meadow formed at the head of the Fleet that the 
swans assemble early in the year to claim sites for nests and 
hatch their broods. The land round the head of the Fleet is one 
beautiful sub-tropical garden. Bamboos, pampas grass, giant- 
fuchsias, and exotic shrubs flourish there, the grass paths are as 
soft as a pile carpet, and the whole place is full of sweet odours, 
like a gust from Aralia felix. Behind lie the ridge of St. 
Catherine’s Hill and the remains of the monastery, while over 
all hangs the atmosphere of peace and tranquillity ensured by the 
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influence of single and separate ownership. ‘There’ is plenty of 
work in the fields and farms for the men of Abbotsbury village, 
and when they are not busy on shore they go mackerel and 
mullet fishing ; so during the early summer the swans are almost 
the sole inhabitants of the meadows and waters at the head of 
the lagoon. Early in April the swans all gather from the Fleet 
and come up to the flat meadow at the head of the channel, and 
there compete for nesting ground, like so many giant albatrosses 
on some Pacific islet. This is a very ancient habit of the 
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THE FIRST HATCHED. 


Abbotsbury birds, and quite unlike the usual ways of swans. 
On the Norfolk broads and rivers, for instance, each pair claims 
a separate length of water, and the Thames birds often do the 
same. The cock swans maintain this against all comers, and 
sometimes die in the battle. But though there is room for free 
selection all down the banks of the Fleet, this is not popular 
with the Dorsetshire race. Only a few young ones who know 
no better build by the lagoon. Very likely this is because there 
is little material for making nests lower down. 

The competition among the birds for building sites on the 
very limited area is most amusing. They “ squat,” in the literal 
sense of the word, each on his own occupation, and as there 
are perhaps 300 nests on a space of about two acres, the 
crowd of swans covers the field like a flock of snow-white sheep. 
All the specially good places are taken 
early by old birds, and late comers 
would fare badly were it not for the 
attention of the swanherd. Part of his 
business is to provide them with material 
to make their nests of. This is done by 
cutting down and stacking a quantity of 
flags and rushes from a reed-bed which 
grows thickly near the mouth of the little 
stream. The swanherd constantly visits 
the nests and scatters the reeds about 
them in bundles. The way of building 
is unlike that of any other bird. The*’ 
swan, usually the female, sits on the 
nest and stretches out her neck, gathers 
every morsel of portable stuff of any 
kind which she can reach, and piles it 
round her in a kind of wall. Proximity, 
so trying to other swans, sometimes 
leads to a quarrel in this closely- 
packed colony, but a handful of reeds 
to build with generally puts both birds 
into a good temper at once. ‘The bird 
which is not sitting also fetches reeds, 
dragging the long ones after it in rather 
an amusing way, for swans by right 
should only pull things along on the 
water, and are not meant for land 
transport, at which they are very 
awkward. They can never have enough 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” building material, and if they could only 

get it would pile up a wall as high as 

a haycockall round them. The nesting ground is thus gradually 
narrowed into a labyrinth of paths, encroached upon by the ever- 
growing nests, from which the birds hiss and snort at the visitor 
or the keeper as he passes by. The determination of the swans 
to defend their nests is not in the least ‘put on.” . The writer 
has lately watched their method of attack, which. if pressed 
home is quite sufficient to drive. off any dog. blessed ‘with a 
conscience, and by which the swans have been known to drown 
a fox when swimming in a lake from an island on which they had 
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cygnets. If the 
animal attacked 
is swimming, the 
swan raises itself 
almost on its tail, 
and strikes a 
straight | down- 
ward blow with 
one wing. 
Delivered well 
on the top of a 
dog’s or fox’s 
head, and repeated 
frequently, this 
would certainly 
disconcert it, per- 
haps drown it. 
Ifthe swan is on 
shore it walks 
up, lifts its head 
very high, then 
stands at its full 
height, and makes 
the same chop- 
ping stroke with 
the wing. The 
manner of doing 
this is well shown 
in the illustration 
of the two swans 


PREPARING FOR 
BATTLE against the swanherd. The view of the swans’ drinking- 


place shows an interesting little scene which occurs several 
times a day. When the birds leave their nests they need not 
only food but water, and the sweet water is found in one of the 
little springs which run out into the lagoon. Our illustration 
shows them DRINKING AT THE SPRING. 

Another beautiful feature of Abbotsbury is the flight of the 
swans. The barbarous custom of pinioning the birds, still 
practised in a modified form on the Thames, is not followed on 
Lord Ilchester’s estate. The birds are absolutely wild and free, 
and constantly take flights in company. When a number rise 
from the water the noise and thrashing of wings is like that of a 
paddle steamer. Each swan stretches its neck, beats its wings, 
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DRINBEING AT THE SPRING. 
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which smite the 
water at every 
stroke, and _ for 
some thirty or 
forty yards runs 
with its great flat 
feet treading the 
surface. Then the 
whole band get 
clear of the water 
and rise in a long 
slant skywards. 
The sound of the 
beating pinions is 
very musical, and 
can be heard at a 
considerable dis- 
tance on a still 
evening. There 
is no doubt that 
the birds could 
wing their way 
to any distance, 
or to any country 
which they 
desired, for when 
once they have 
climbed the sky 
they can travel 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” with ease and 
. speed. But a 
circle of a mile or two generally satisfies them, and they then 
return to the mere. The broods of Cycnets are often very large, 
though those gathered in the group shown here belong to more 
than one pair of birds. But they are very susceptible to cold and 
wet, and are killed off by an inclement spring as easily as young 
pheasants. In the very wet summer of 1893, out of 800 hatched 
and left with the parent birds all died but one. Only 150 were 
reared by hand. 

Both in summer and winter Abbotsbury has an interesting 
bird population apart from the city of swans at the lagoon head. 
Chesil beach is one of the few nesting-places of the tern on the 
South Coast. At the present moment we cannot recall any other 
unless there be a colony left on the Essex Coast, but perhaps 
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some of our readers may 
be able to suggest the 
whereabouts of another. 
In spring and autumn an 
osprey occasionally visits 
the lagoon, and _ feeds 
upon the mullet. Later, 
towards the end . of 
October, the duck begin 
to assemble there, and 
great flocks of  coot 
blacken the water. A 
duck decoy has _ been 
made to take toll of the 
winter birds. There is 
no doubt that the ideal 
place for a_ wildfowl 
preserve of any kind is to 
have it close to the sea. 
Though duck and fowl 
seldom attract notice on 
the open sea, there are 
always numbers near the 
shore on most parts of 
the English Coast, and a 
preserved water close to 
the open sea always seems 
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DRAWING THE FISH ASHORE. 


to have an almost irresistible attraction tor these water-fowl. 


WIRING JACK. 


*HOULD a jack be discovered in a trout stream, he must 
be got rid of in some way or another, and the accom- 


panying photographs 
depict scenes in a suc- 
cessful morning’s wiring. 
Overnight an angler has 
brought in news of the 
presence of a large jack 
in the pool seen in the 
first photograph. Armed 
with a pole some raft. 
long, to which is attached 
a running wire of three 
strands, the operator has 
spotted one jack, and has 
waded into the river until 
within reach of his quarry. 
Then he has slipped the 
wire noiselessly and with- 
out splash into the water, 
and has brought it down 
over the head of the fish. 
When just over the 
shoulders he has drawn 
the wire taut, and must 
now keep it taut until the 
fish is safely landed, or 
it will speedily slip 


[Oct. 7th, 1899, 


him, the unsuccessful near 
the tail and the successfy] 
just below the gills, 
Further operations proved 
destructive to five other 
fish, and the morning’s 
bag, all taken in the same 
way, consisted of the seven 
pike, ranging in weight 
from r1o$lb. to lb, A 
most exciting method of 
fishing, and a morning's 
work more than satisfac. 
tory to the owner of the 
stream, amongst whose 
trout these jack must have 
played great havoc. As 
a matter of fact the largest 
jack had an _ undigested 
trout of more than 4$lb 
weight in his _ interior 
regions, and no doubt in 
the course of a year he 
exacted a huge toll on the 
more peaceable denizens 
of the river. S.C 


A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


really forces itself on the mind after reading Mr. Arthur Morrison’s 


\ ‘ J HAT is the object of reading novels? That is the question which 


‘©To London Town” (Methuen). And there can be little doubt 
that it will force itself upon a great many readers in precisely the same form as 
that in which it is now forcing itself upon this particular writer and reader, 





A BIG FISH BREAKS THE WIRE. 


through and escape. The fish taken here weighed 44lb., and 
was found in the same pool as the larger one, which was 
captured later. The taking of the second fish was a matter of 
time, as he proved more wary than his companion, and refused 
to sulk, as a jack will often do when chased for any length of 


time. Once the noose 
was over him, but passed 
too far down, with the 
result that he broke the 
wire and gave still further 
trouble. The scar caused 
by this mishap can be 
plainly seen in the fourth 
photograph. However, 
after an hour and a-half 
of hunting up and down 
the river, during which 
time the fish was never 
lost sight of by the 
watchers, the wire again 
was safely over him, 
and the first photograph 
shows his method of 
progression towards the 
bank, undignified enough 
for the fish, but very 
satisfactory for the wirer. 
Thethird photograph gives 
the result, a 1o$lb. jack, 
with both scars upon 





They will have taken it with 
them to bed, to read themselves 
tosleep withal. They will have 
found that they have committed 
a great mistake, for there will 
have been no question ‘of sleet 
for them until they have followed 
the whole story from its idyliic 
beginning to its sordid but 
interesting end. Looking at the 
matter from the artistic point of 
view, this is exactly as it shou'd 
be. The novelist who can keep 
a case-hardened critic awake, 
who can also leave him sad at 
heart and low in spirits, has 
achieved a substantial triumph. 
It is merely the fortune of war 
that next morning it is for the 
critic, jaded and mournirg the 
loss of his beauty sleep, to 
dissect the novel and to deal 
with him who hase done him 
disservice. 

‘“*To London’ Town ” is 
meant to be read with ‘‘ Tales 
of Mean Streets” and ‘* A Child 
of the Jago.” It completes the 
trilogy, so to speak, although 
the author is careful to say that 


he does not claim either in the three books, or in any one of them, to have 


given a complete picture of the life which men and women live in the East End 
of London, Taken as it stands, this last pait of the trilogy is a grim, a 
wonderful, and a depressing piece of scene-paintinz, with a story which is 


quite adequate and truthful woven into it. 


It has been criticised as if it were 


of inferior workmanship to its predecessors; but with tha! criticism I venture 
p i ; 





A 10}. /ACK. 


to express complete disagree- 
ment. It is not one of the books 
which will become a familiar 
friend. Men will not keep it 
in the revolving bookcase which 
stands by the favourite arm- 
chair. In like manner, one does 
not hang in a living-room a 
picture of a ghastly subject, say, 
John the Baptist’s head in a 
charger, even though it be by a 
great master. One does not 
stand in need, or perhaps it 
would be better to write in 
desire, of constant study of 
strong work devoted to a sordid 
subject. But that is no reason 
in the world for denying the 
sterling quality of the autistic 
achievement. Be it wrilten at 
once, thén, that Mr. Morrison’s 
hand has by no means lost its 
cunning, and this book, which 
was planned and begun in the 
interval between the other two, 
has the same biting strength, the 
same characteristics of clean-cut 
workmanship, which made 1ts 
author famous in “Tales of 
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Mean Streets.” Put the streets re 
are still of the meanest, and the 
people, or many of them, much 
the same, albeit very human. 
If you like to read about that 
sort of thing—of the life of a 
struggling shop-keeping widow 
in the East End, of the inner 
life of a young mechanic in an 
engineering shop, of drunken 
hustands, and of  sponging 
re‘atives—you will never find it 
tet'er described than by Mr. 
Morrison, for the characteristic 
quality of his werk is his com- 
pleieness of detail. 

The onening is quite idyllic. 
A retired postman, having 
bought a tiny cottage on the 
vege of Epping Forest with 
his savings, supports there his 
widowed daughter-in-law, Nan 
May, her crippled daughter 
Bessy, and her boy Johnny, 
eking out his pension by 
collecting butte: flies and moths ¢ 
for the great naturalists in 
London. Johnny, the boy, has 
an ambition, inherited no doubt 
fiom his engineer father, to make 
something. So in the intervals 
of butterfly hunting—which is described with sympathy and knowledge—old 
Reul en May searches and analyses the ‘‘ Trades” section in a London Directory 
from ‘* Absorbent Wool Manu‘acturers ” te ‘ Zincographic Printers” to find a 
trade for his grandson. This part, which has been much admired, is rather 
laboured and strained ; it never really affects the story, and if there had to be 
digression, it would have been better to stick to the butterflies and to Epping 
Forest than to discourse on aeronauts and ammeters and shive-turners. But the 
idyll does not last for long. Nan’s Uncle Isaac, a typical old Cockney humbug, 
playing the part of a sporge during his life, on the faith of mysterious property 
to be left to those who entivat him hospitably, and his friend, Mr. Butson, 
appear to break the idyll, and to make their bow in the book. Mr. Butson, 
described by Uncle Isaac as *‘a gentleman at present in connection with the 
steamboat profession, though above it by family and inclination,” is really an 
idle, drunken, ne’er-do-weel, who is to cause trouble later. He and Uncle Isaac 
disappear, borrowing half-a-crown for the purpose. Reuben May is murdered 
by an unknown poacher, who suspects him of being a keeper’s spy, and the 
family migrates to London on the magnificent capital of £48. 

Here the struggle for life begins, the fight for bare existence; squalid, 
petty, but intensely interesting. Nan May, utterly ignorant of the world, begins 
by taking a small shop in a street tehind one of the docks, and facing the dock 
wall, from a small tradesman landlord, who is, of course, the worst kind of 
landlord. Johnny is taken on as apprentice, without premium, and at a small 
waye in the great works where his father had met his death. So the two stories 
move on side by side, first the sickening effort of the little shop where nothing, 
cr next to nothing, is bought, and the mother and daughter eat their hearts out 
in slow despair, then the brisker life of the engineer’s shop, where the boy, 
being quick and keen and high-spirited, gets on well enough. In this part of 
his book Mr. Morrison is quite at his best. He shows a mastery of the inner 
working of a great engineer’s, shop, and a special knowledge of the tricks that 
can be played on a’prentice hand, and of the little details worthy of Mr. 
Kipling himself. ‘*The tall man—to whom Johnny was assigned—had never 
seen quite so inquisitive an apprentice. He had guessed the boy’s mother an 
engineer's wife when first Johnny came to his bench, because of the extra button 
Nan May had been care‘ul to sew on his jacket cuff—a button used to tighten 
the sleeve, that it might not catch the driver on the lathe.” Mr. Morrison’s 
touch in literature is, where necessary, animated by the spirit which prompted 
Nan to sew on the extra button; he saves one from being entangled in 
ignorance. And Johnny is to hear more of Mr. ’Enery Butson, of whom his 
Uncle Isaac had spoken with so much respect. For Butson applies for work, 
and Cottam, the foreman—an excellently drawn character—says he would rather 
have a brass monkey, and a labourer at an adjoining Lench ‘remembers another 
gaffer who had said a ‘‘ chaney dawg” would be better than Butson, since ‘*’e 
wouldn’t spile castins.” 

Well would it Le for Johnny and the widow if that were the last of Butson ; 
but it is not, by a long way. Good fortune comes to the little shop. A new 
fateway into the docks is opened just opposite to it. Beginning in the humblest 
way, it becomes quite a substantial eating-house, and it almost seems that Nan May 
may be relieved from money cares. But with good fortune comes evil fortune 
aso, for Uncle Isaac comes to sponge for supper, almost daily ; and he brings 
Mr. ’Enery Butson, now completely gone to the bad. _‘* His tools were in pawn, 
and a man felt discouraged from looking for a job while his tools were ‘ put 
away,’ and he had no money to redeem them. But he would starve rather than 
apply to his unnatural relations ; he would take the help of strangers firs'.” So 
Mr. Butson goes away that first night, with Nan’s good supper in him, and 
some of the good money, pressed upon him by the kindly soul, in his pocket. 
But he comes again, and he comes often, ever ready to dilate on his grievances, 
teady to eat and diink, and to receive the sympathy of the widow. 

_. Then comes a great day. Things have gone well with Johnny and well 
with the little shop. He can afford to take a day off and to revisit, with his 
crippled sister, their childhood’s home at Epping Forest ; and they go. Their 
mother seems disturbed as they start in the early moining, but they forget it 
in their delight at being back in the Forest. ‘‘* Come, Johnny !’ Bessy cried. 
‘Straight over the hill!’ Nor did she check her pace till the wide boughs 
shaded them, and her crutch went softly on the mossy earth among old leaves. 
Then she stood, and laughed aloud, and was near crying. ‘Smell it, Johnny !’ 
ste cried, ‘smell it! Isn’t it heavenly?’ They went up the slope, across tiny 
gledes and between thick clumps of undergrowth, gay with cog-roses, Bessy’s 
eyes and ears alert for everything, tree, bird, or flower; now spying out some 
Noisy jay that upbraided their intrusion, now standing to hark for a distant 
woodpecker.” And they dine royally at the inn, and they visit the little 
brave where their grandfather’s body lies, and they find it trim and with pansies 
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af growing on it, and they go home 
4 after a perfect dav. It is a sad 
home-coming. While her chil- 
dren were away, the widow has 
married the loafing _ rascal 
Butson, and he, once master of 
the situation, shows his true 
colours quickly. Uncle Isaac is 
the first victim. ‘* ‘This ere 
uncle o’ yours, Mrs, Butson, or 
whatever ’e is, aint comin’ ’ere 
cadgin’ ’is grub any more; not 
so long as I get a say in it, ’e 
aint.’” There is an unlovely 
scene, in which Butson talks of 
‘*bloodsuckin’,” and Uncle 
Isaac, after retorting, walks 
away ‘‘ a small model of offended 
dignity.” ‘**O Henry!’ cried 
Nan, in tears, ‘ what have you 
done?’ ‘I’ve done,’ answeret 
Butson, reaching for his cigar, 
‘jist what I meant todo, That’s 
all. ’Cos it suited me. See?’” 

And that which it suits 
him Mr. ’Enery Butson con- 
tinues to do, drinking freely, 
spending freely, bullying every- 
body, until one unlucky day when 
Johnny comes home to find him 
ill-treating Bessy. Then Johnny, 
still a mere boy, is master of the situation and of Butson with the aid of the kitchen 
poker. Then comes an interlude, during which Johnny pursues a rather troub‘ed 
courtship with Nora, the beautiful and virtuous dau shter of ‘* Mother Born- Drunk,” 
as the gutter-snipes call her, mainly at the institute ; and Johnny, being lovelorn, 
takes little notice of what goes on at home. But he comes home one evening 
to find that Butson, who is not at home, has beaten his mother and sister. 
Straightway he goes to the institute, where a burly serzeant teaches boxing, za¢er 
alia, and has ‘a free spar” with the sergeant. Next evening, in a quiet 
corner by the docks, he has the free spar with Butson, this time without the 
gloves; and it does one good to read the story. Then Long Hicks, the 
workman to whom Johnny had been assigned, who has now become his warm 
friend and admirer, appears as the Deus ex machina. For the first time in his 
lie he takes a day ‘‘awf,” and he reappears with Butson's real wife, with the 
intention of frightening him off quietly, to which p'an the said wife had given 
her assent. But Hicks has reckoned without the woman’s temper. Arriving to 
find no Butson—he escapes at the back the moment he hears her voice—she 
attacks Nan in true East Endstyle. ‘** Gimme back my ’usband, you shameless 
creechor,’” she begins, and alter a scene of wild screaming and abuse, Nan is 
left in a swoon, ‘‘ and Harbour Lane (which is very respectable in its way) 
flames with the news of Nan’s shameless bigamy,” which is just the kind of 
thing that Harbour Lane would do. 

And now we may rushto theend. Harbour Lane is no longer the place 
for Nan and Bessy. The landlord, who wants a decent exc ‘se for turning them 
out so as to annex the goodwill of the business, gives them a week’s notice. 
The rest of the book is taken up with the schemes of Long Hicks for causing 
the landlord to lose by his action, with the finding of a new home for Nan, and 
with the setting right, by the death of ‘* Mother Born-Drunk,” in the gaol 
infirmary, of Johnny’s love affairs, That is the end ofa story of unmitigated 
squalor in point of subject ; but the story is relieved by some really funny sayings 
of the ‘‘ windy ol’ kidder,” Uncle Isaac, to use the foreman’s expression, by the 
manliness of the lad Johnny, and by the womanly weakness and strength of 
Nan May. Ina word, the characters live, and the book is a work of art. But 
it is very depressing all the same. 








Wuy Many App Le Crops Fart. 


T is strange but true that many amateur growers of the Apple encourage 
| failures, unknowingly, perhaps, as gardeners, professional and otherwise, 
are woefully ignorant about things that concern insect friends and foes, 
Maggoty Apples are left about the gardcn, as if harmless, but these contain one 
of the most destructive of all the pests that attack the Apple crop, namely, the 
caterpillar of the Codlin moth (Carpocapsa pomonella). Maggoty fruits should 
be destroyed at once, before the caterpillar has time to escipe. When the petals 
have fallen, the moth lays its eggs on the newly-formed fruit, frequently in the 
eye of the apple. In the usual course the caterpillar is hatched, and feeds on the 
centre of the fruit, as we may readily see by looking at a diseased Apple; the 
core and pips are eaten. Then the fruit falls to the ground, prematurely ripened 
may be, and the caterpillar works its way to the openair. It is at this time 
one can prevent further depredations, as the caterpillar, after leaving the 
fruit, ascends the tree trunk, to shelter in some secure corner, under perhaps:a 
bit of bark, and assumes the chrysalis form.- Of late years the life history of this 
pest has become better known, and all good fru.t farmers when visited by Codlin 
moth in the month of June put bands round the trunks, to catch the caterpillars 
as they crawl up the tree. Put the band about 1ft. from the base, and in this 
the pest will hide. Haybands may be usec, winding them three times round 
the stem, or strips 8in. wide of canvas or old sacking. Fold the band in half, 
and fasten securely, indeed it is wise to fold again, putting the fold close to the 
bark. Examine these simple traps every week, and destroy every caterpillar or 
chrysalis. Never omit to pick up all ‘* wormy ” Apples, and destroy the cater- 
pillar inside. 
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THREE BeautTiruL AUfUMN CLIMBING ROSEs. 

Thanks to so many beautiful introductions of recent years, not a few 
conspicuous for their wealth of autumn flowers, September is a month of Roses, 
as well as poetic June. Three delightful varieties in beauty now are Longworth 
Rambler, Alister Stella Gray, and Aimée Vibert “with the exception of 
Alister Stetla Gray varieties that have for many years adorned English 
gardens. Longworth Rambler, like the others, is of climbing growth, 
and bears clusters of bright crimson flowers. We have seen it recently 
flowering profusely against a verandah, and of its colour no kind is more valu- 
able, whilst the glossy green foliage remains almost the whole year. Longworth 
Rambler could be used for the sake of contrast to the pure white Aimée Vibert, 
a pure Noisette Rose of great vigour. Alister Stella Gray is quieter in colour, 
the buds light apricot, and opening white; their abundance atones for small 
size. This trio, grown over arbours, pillars, or against a verandah, would make 
a charming autumn feature in the garden. 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM AND ITs VARIETIES. 

Few Lilies are stronger in growth and hardier than L. speciosum, which is 
also known as L. lancifolium. It may be planted amongst shrubs, in groups by 
itself, in pots, or in tubs, indeed for tubs it is one of the best kinds, flowering 
each year with great regularity. The writer has seen many fine tubfuls of it in 
cottage gardens, and it is a Lily also that may well be grown in beds for cutting, 
as the flowers last long in water, and are not strongly scented. This group 
may be readily recognised by the reflexed florets, and the flowers are produced 
on strong branching stems. Of the coloured varieties none is richer than 
Melpomene, the flowers intensely coloured, a mixture of crimson and scarlet, 
with spots of even richer shade. A bed of this is most effective in autumn, and 
we advise that it be used by itself, not mixed with the pure white forms. The 
leafage is ample, and adds to the beauty of the flower ‘colouring. A charming 
variety, absolutely colourless save for the orange stamens, is Album Kreetzeri, and 
the petals are of great substance, so that the flowers last long when upon the 
plant and cut for the house. An earlier pure white variety, but much rarer and 
more expensive, is Album verum, in this the anthers being yellow, and the leaves 
pale green. Rubrum is an old form, but very hardy and strong. Its flowers 
are not so richly coloured as those of Melpomene, and less suffused, being spotted 
with crimson on a white ground. There are other kinds, such as punctatum and 
purpureum, but the two to select first are Melpomene and Album Kreetzeri. 

THE JAPANESE MAPLEs. 

When one desires plenty of colour in the garden at all times, the Japanese 
Maples (Acers) should be thought of, as these possess leaves of wonderful colour— 
crimson, yellow, and charming shades of green. The species is Acer palmatum 
or polymorphum, and this and the varieties we name are amongst the most 
distinct of all quite hardy shrubs. Many think, no doubt from the free use 
made of the shrubs for decorations, that they are tender. This isnot so. They 
have stood winters of sufficient severity to kill outright shrubs of supposed 
greater hardiness, and the way to use them is as groups in the pleasure grounds, 
on the outskirts of the lawn, or in any position where rich effects are desired. 
The soil necessary is a thorou hly well-drained light loam, yet not hungry or apt 
to get dried up if a few weeks of sunshine should occur in summer. Shelter 
is desirable from high winds, but this does not mean that the shrubs are to be 
shaded. Full exposure to the sun is essential to bring out in its fulness the leaf- 
cclouring. One of the most brilliant of all is sanguineum, its leaves bright red ; 
not a few merely, but the whole of the foliage is of this colour, a warm, glowing 
effect in the evening, especially when the setting sun shines across the bush. 
Another variety of deep leaf co!our is atropurpureum, which is purple crimson, 
and note may also be made of roseum marginatum, the leaves small, green, 
margined with rose ; flavescens, so called from the tinge of yellow upon the 
folisge ; dissectum, in which the leaves are much divided, hence the name; 
involutum, and septemlobum. The finely-coloured leaves are useful to cut for 
decorations. 

AMONGST THE CARNATIONS. 


At this time the layers, if well rooted, must be removed from the parent 
plant, and either transferred to the positions in which they are to bloom, or 
potted up, kept in a cold frame during the winter, and planted out in March. 
There is no golden rule to follow. One has to learn by experience whether 
planting out at this season is the better policy or otherwise. Carnations are 
fastid.ous ina large degree, sometimes happy in certain soils, frequently, how- 
ever, dying out. Choice varieties or seedlings that seem likely to prove of value 
in the future we would not trust in the open, as it is not much trouble to pot 
them up and keep in cold frames. During the winter all the light possible must 
be afforded, no artificial heat, and very little water. When preparing the places 
for the plants out of doors, beware of wireworm, one of the most destructive of all 
garden pests, especially to Carnations, We have seen-more than one valuable 
collection destroyed by this foe, which is usually imported in the top spit of a 
pasture, recommended, and rightly so, as the best soil for the plants, It should, 
however, be carefully looked over to see if any wireworms are in it. 
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Tue BLUE WATER-LILIES OUT OF Doors. 

It is interesting and important to know that the beautiful blue Water-lilies of 
tropical rivers are hardy inthe open. A discussion has arisen in the Garden lately 
respecting the hardiness of the blue Nymphzeas, one correspondent mentioning 
that he heated the water for them artificially. Mr. Thurlow, however, writing 
from Uckfield in Sussex, says, ‘‘I do not find this to be necessary, though in 
a tank in the Orchid house the flowers of N. stellata and N. zanzibarensis are 
larger than those grown out of doors, where there are flowering here N. stellata, 
the pale blue, N. zanzibarensis, the dark purple-blue, and N. Devoniensis, the 
crimson, all named as hothouse Nymphzas. These are put out into the open pond 
in May or June, and taken up in October or November, though during that long 
and severe winter about five vears ago a plant of N. stellata, left out by mistake, 
lived through the cold, and budded, but did not fully flower the following 
autumn. Together with these there are several kinds of hardy Water-lilies of 
different colours, and the pretty little yellow Limnocharis Humboldti, which | 
brought from Madeira, and have found to be hardy, in fact it spreads almost too 
much. The three hothouse Lilies require a sunny situation, even more than 
the others.” Mr. Hudson, in contributing to the discussion, alludes, as we have 
also done in Country LIFE, to the absence of blue amongst the hardy 
Nymphzeas. He mentions that the fact of the tropical blue Water-lilies having 
proved amenable to open-air culture should encourage others to try experiments, 
‘« Strenuous efforts are being made to raise a hardy blue Water-lily, but it now 
appears that without waiting for this to be achieved, some at least of our 
beautiful water gardens may have their charms enhanced to a high degree by the 
culture of varieties waiting to be used. Charming as are many of the new 
varieties given to us by M. Latour-Marliac, none are more beautiful than the 
better forms of N. stellata and N. s. zanzibarensis, both of which are very pure in 
colour. . . . Blue is the colour most wanting at present in our water gardens,” 

Rose W. A. RICHARDSON AS A HALF-STANDARD. 

Our illustration of this beautiful Rose as a half-standard, from a photograph 
sent by Miss E. A. Clark, of High Croft, Winchmore Hill, N., is of unusual 
interest, for the reason that one seldom finds that this variety grows so freely 
in this form. Our correspondent writes: ‘‘ This plant has been a mass of bloom 
this summer, and the admiration of everyone who has seen it.” There are many 
very beautiful Roses, but few excel the rich apricot colouring of the famous 
W. A. Richardson. 














HERE is always something very 

interesting in a pair of old 
gateposts, especially when the ancient gates still hang 
between. Here the stream of life has ebbed and flowed, as 
it were; gentle and simple, rich and poor, the honoured 
guest and the timid suppliant have passed to and fro 
between the great house and the outer world. Looking at 
many of such lofty pillars of brick or stone, with the balls or the 
urns, perhaps, a-top, we say that between them the bride has 
often entered, and the lord and lady gone out on their latest 
journeying. That ancient man, the smith, with ringing blows 
and patient craft, has fashioned the iron scrolls and the spear- 
like points for his design. Stone, brick, and wood are the best 
materials for the builder, but where there is anythirg to hang, be 
it lamp, or clock, or signboard, or gate, metal will always hold 
its own, and here the skilful craftsman in iron or copper has 
wrought many of his greatest triumphs. 

Ragley Hall, the Warwickshire seat of the Marquess of 
Hertford, is a fine mansion in a beautiful park, within about two 
miles of Alcester. It is an interesting house, possessing a choice 
collection of pictures, and was restored from the state of neglect 
into which it had fallen towards the end of the last century, 
when the fourth Marquess lived in Paris, and has, indeed, been 
largely rebuilt under the direction of Wyatt. Though not 
rivalling, nor resembling, the great gates of Hampton Court and 
others we could mention, these GATES AT RaGLey are very 
excellent examples of the ironsmith’s skill. There is freedom, 
symmetry, and proportion in the design both of the gates and 
the flanking grille, and the actual craftsmanship is exceedingly 
good. We never had native metal workers in this country who 
could rival the splendid works of Peter Vischer, Sebastian 
Lindenast, and the other masters of Ulm, Nuremberg, and 
various schools of Germany and the Netherlands, and many of 
the best art craftsmen of earlier times came to England from 
abroad. But the medieval Englishman was always a skilled 
workman in iron, and his descendant, in the days of the English 
Renaissance, found abundant opportunities for the exercise of 
his craft. Much of the best extant ironwork in the country 
comes to us from the days of Anne and the early Georges. In 
its character it is simple, but every detail bears the mark of the 
smith’s own hand, and the designs are generally good and 
pleasing, and sometimes particularly handsome. 

These characters are found in the old gates at Ragley Hall, 
which have a fine effect as they hang between the tall brick 
pillars, with their stone dressings and capitals. The varied 
thickness of the uprights, the scroli panels and horizontal lines, 
and the armorial cresting, form a design quite in the best style of 
the last century. Ironwork perishes rapidly when it rusts, but 
it may be hoped that these gates at Ragley Hall, and many 
others in the country, will long be jealously preserved. 
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ORKING and its neighbourhood are rich in beautiful of a beautiful Southern county. Thousands journey thither 

English gardens. Not many miles away are historic from the metropolis, to enjoy the view from the wooded slopes to 

Wotton, Deepdene, and the stately Denbies perched Dorking town, with many mansions dotted here and there in the 

upon the hilltop overlooking the quaint Surrey town. But few valley, not the least interesting the home of Sir Trevor and 
are more charming than the garden, less than two miles away, Lady Lawrence. 

nestling under the western side of the famous Box Hill. With- There is a sense of restfulness and peace as one stands in its 

out this glorious hill, flecked with white, and the home of shrub pleasure grounds, the hillside rising almost perpendicularly to a 

and wild flower, Burford Lodge would lose much of its fascina- height of 400ft., densely clothed with shrub and tree, and the Mole 

tion, for the steep hill, with the Mole flowing placidly at its winding around part of the estate. The river banks, kissed by 

foot, is one of the fairest scenes in England, characteristic, too, overhanging foliage, are studded with ‘ swallows,” the water 


flowing into them continually, and 
during an exceptionally dry season, 
as in the memorable present year, 
leaving the stream in places quite 
dry. Fair is this garden when the 
new-born leaves tremble in the soft 
spring breezes or autumn clothes 
them in her raiment of russet and 
gold. Then is this wooded hill a 
hillside of colour—ruddy crimson, 
russety brown, and yellows, mingled 
with the sombre green of box, a 
resplendent picture, ‘‘ Which Flora, 
dressed in all her pride of bloom, 
could scarcely equal,” and a 
glorious framework to the Lodge, 
with its  highly-kept pleasure 
grounds and houses of rare exotics. 

This is the garden of an 
enthusiastic lover of flowers, hardy 
and exotic, and those who know 
anything of Sir Trevor’s labours 
in the world of horticulture will 
not be surprised to learn that the 
collection here is one of the most 
priceless in England. Sir Trevor 
Lawrence has for many years past 
steered the Royal Horticultural 
Society, as its president, through 
troublous times into the smooth 
waters of peace and prosperity; 
and when the history of the society 
is recorded, his name will be writ 
large upon its pages. Enemies 
within and without, — sneering 
comments from those who should 
have spoken kindly words, and 
something akin to organised oppo- 
sition, Sir Trevor has met with 
courage and a thorough belief in 
the great future of the society, 
which even in this country of horti- 
culturists seemed likely not many 
years ago to be rent asunder with 
internal dissension and mutual 
misunderstandings. A fatal policy 
of mixing horticulture and amuse- 
ment led to almost complete ex- 
tinction; but the society, headed 
by its president, the sturdy secretary 
(the Rev. W. Wilks), and others, 
has within the past few years 
altered its whole: condition of life. 
Horticulture 1s the watchword now, 
sufficiently powerful, let us say, 
to strengthen greatly the present 
noble organisation, and bring to 
a successful issue the desire of 
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supporters to possess a “ Hall 
for Horticulture,” some central 
building to represent the horti- 
culturists, amateur and other- 
wise, of the British Isles. 

This is somewhat digress- 
ing from the subject, but no 
description of Burford Lodge 
or reference to its possessor 
would be in any sense complete 
without pointed allusion to Sir 
Trevor's long connection with 
the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Our illustrations show the 
nature of the garden here, 
its pleasant lawns, trees, and 
flower masses, with the wooded 
Box Hill as a setting, in 
itself a garden of luxuriant 
foliage. An ardent horticul- 
turist would spend many 
enjoyable hours in the garden 
outside and the rich collection 
of exotics under glass, for Sir 
Trevor is as keen a collector 
now as he was twenty-five 
years ago, and the plant-houses 
are filled not merely with the 
things that please the eye, but 
strange curiosities and forms 
of flower life. When we visited 
Burford summer was waning, 
but bringing in its train 
delightful flowers that revel in 
this year of sunshine and at 
Burford are grown in large 
masses. Here the handsome 
crinums were in flower—C. Moorei, the hardy C.*Powelli, and 
its variety album; there a blaze of the newer and most brilliant 
cannas, plants that delight in tropical sunshine, and are never a 
success in dull chilly seasons. 

Those who require flaming groups of colour should grow 
this race freely. It is beautiful in foliage, too, broad, handsome 
leaves in many shades of green or rich chocolate, against perhaps 
crimson flower spikes. Groups upon the outskirts of lawns or 
pleasure grounds are wonderfully effective, for amongst the many 
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hybrids and varieties are superb colours, sometimes self red, 
crimson, or yellow, sometimes spotted and flaked on a rich 
ground, these, perhaps, the least desirable. Gladioli have 
flowered delightfully this year. They are the children of the 
sun, and have retrieved their character in a large degree for 
either refusing to flower at all or disappearing mysteriously 
without apparent reason. Sir Trevor Lawrence plants the bulbs 
amongst the roses, and the companionship is pleasant, the 
spikes of big open flowers relieving the beds, and bringing 
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colour to them when the queenly flower has lost its summer 
freshness. 

How strange it is to find things usually grown in a green- 
house perfectly healthy and happy out of doors! The glory 
pea (Clianthus Dampier) is a brilliant picture of flowers, strangely 
shaped like the claws of the lobster, and similar to the colour of 
its boiled shell; one will not readily forget the flaming masses 
on.a group here. But the fact that this clianthus was flowering 
in the open is not so remarkable as the supposed hothouse 
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Solanum Wendlandi, a plant hitherto grown in a high tempera- 
ture, but in this sheltered garden blossoming without protection, 
save that given by the south end of a greenhouse. This solanum 
is the most distinct and remarkable in the entire family. Its big 
masses of pale blue flowers are wonderfully handsome, and those 
who are interested in testing plants out of doors should take 
this solanum from the hothouse and try it in a southern protected 
spot in the open air. 

One is not surprised to find that the nymphzas, about which 
much has been written in 
Country Lire of late, are 
represented by an interesting 
@&. collection, not the hybrids of 
the Marliacea group alone, but 
the exotic fragrant blue water- 
lily of the Nile (N. stellata), 
the rare deep blue N. zanzi- 
barensis, and N. Devoniensis, 
ali in bloom in open-air tanks. 
We have heard of only one 
other garden in which these 
lovely species are in flower 
without protection or artificial 
heat. 

As one wanders about 
the pleasure grounds at Bur- 
ford, there are evidences on 
every hand of a_ thorough 
knowledge of plants—here the 
newest cannas, there the nym- 
pheas, and the trees and 
shrubs are not forgotten. It 
is pleasant to see the luxuriant 
shrub groups, conifers, and 
English park trees, casting 
their shadows over the beautiful 
lawn sweeps, which are a green 
setting to the ivy-covered 
house. One of the sweetest 
views of the house is seen by 
looking from the plain wooden 
bridge across the stream, a 
wide stretch of grassland bor- 
dered with noble trees. 

The chief attraction of 
Burford Lodge is its indoor 
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garden, as we may appropri- 
ately describe the floral splen- 
dour sheltered in the many 
plant-houses, some filled with 
flowers that require a green- 
house only, others with heat- 
loving exotics, amongst which 
the orchid is _ pre-eminent. 
Every variety and species is 
thoroughly well cultivated. It 
is not merely an indoor her- 
barium, but a garden too, and 
seedlings of rare merit have 
been raised here, seedlings 
that have become popular 
flowers in the majority of 
English gardens. Tuberous 
begonias at the time of our 
visit were gorgeous masses of 
colour, and we turned with 
relief to the waxy, bell-like 
flowers of the red and white 
lapagerias, hanging gracefully 
from the roof. Streptocarpuses 
were in profusion, an easily- 
grown race of many charming 
forms, some freely blotched, 
others self or of one colour, a 
pure white variety amongst 
them, and this should become 
popular in the future, not for 
the greenhouse alone, but to 
cut for decorations. The 
streptocarpus has of late years undergone wonderful improve- 
ment. It isin a measure a modern flower, but few greenhouse 
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plants are more varied and dainty, thanks to the hybridist. 

We are mentioning these plants at the risk of wearying the 
reader, because the gardens at Burford are of no ordinary kind. 
They belong to one who throughout his life has shown a deep 
interest in horticulture, and gathered together exotics and 
temperate plants from the world’s surface; indeed, more than 
this, raised new forms in those fascinating houses which occupy 
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no small space of this domain. For many years past the hybrid 
anthuriums have remained unsurpassed for culture or value, and 
in the stove-house is a collection of the beautiful-leaved Berto- 
lonias, those charming plants which are usually regarded as 
almost unmanageable, yet here growing vigorously, as if in their 
native haunts. Strange flowers abound on every hand. The 
wonderful Aristolochia gigas was displaying its huge spathes of 
strange colouring, and the smaller, more beautiful A. elegans, we 
noticed, had flowered well in the open near to the Solanum 
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Wendlandi. Nor 
must we forget 
the curious Mada- 
gascar lattice- 
leaved .plant 
(Ouvirandra 
fenestralis). 

One feature 
of Burford is yet 
unnamed—the 
magnificent  col- 
lection of orchids, 
one of the most 
valuable ever 
brought together ; 
not species of 
gorgeous colour- 
ing merely, but 
strange and rare 
curiosities which 
we have never 
seen outside the 
plant-houses here. 
We believe no 
collection con- 
tains a richer 
store of species, 
and to mention 
even the more 
fanciful would 
mean filling many 
columns with a 
list of names 
and information interesting perhaps to the specialist alone. 
Those who care little for horticulture in general are attracted 
by the wondrous forms of orchids, those brilliant flowers 
of the tropical forests or high mountain meadows, sometimes 
discovered clinging to the tall tree tops of the forest, bathed in 
moisture and heat, and sometimes almost on the snow-line of a 
mountain range. When the extraordinary form and dashing 
colour of the orchid first startled horticulturists in England, the 
methods adopted of growing the plants were as strange as the 
shapes of the flowers. Tons, we may truthfully relate, were 
sent over to die through want of proper treatment, or collapsed 
through clumsy packing on board. All this has changed, and 
orchids arrive in fresh condition and their culture is extending, at 
least of the more popular kinds, until the flowers are no longer 
tegarded with wonderment. 

Many of the orchids at Burford are almost priceless. One 
may take as an example the beautiful Cypripedium Fairieanum, 
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a Lady’s Slipper 
of rare charm 
and refinement, 
but difficult to 
coax into vigorous 
growth unless it 
is placed under 
the care of an 
experienced 
orchid grower, for 
Sir Trevor Law- 
rence has a 
gardener simply 
to superintend the 
houses devoted 
to orchids, and 
the name of Mr. 
White is not un- 
known amongst 
the specialists. It 
is very interesting 
to learn the his- 
tory of some of 
the more famous 
orchids. The 
Lady Slipper 
mentioned was 
introduced in 
1857, and sup- 
posed to have 
come in a con- 
signment from 
Assam, but its 
native haunts still remain a mystery, as it has not been 
discovered in its native country since that year. Truly, it must 
be a scarce species, when we know that collectors have hunted 
diligently for its dainty flowers and scoured the globe in vain. 
Probably the rarest orchid in cultivation is another Lady 
Slipper (Cypripedium Stonei platytzenium), represented as it is in 
only two collections, the other specimen being in the rich collec- 
tion of Baron Schroeder at Egham; whilst another very precious 
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A RARE ORCHID—PLATYCLINIS GLUMACEA. 


Lady Slipper is a hybrid called C. Olenus Burford variety, raised 
between the popular C. bellatulum and C. ciliolare. Last year, 
when shown at the great Manchester exhibition, this plant was 
awarded a gold medal as the finest hybrid Cypripedium of its class 
yet raised artificially, A large specimen of Renanthera coccinea 
is interesting as being one of the first of the Asiatic epiphytal or air 
orchids introduced, this being in 1816. But we might ramble on, 
forgetting that everyone is not an orchid enthusiast or possesses 
any keen love for flowers that demand a special house to shelter 
them; but no one can deny that the glorious collection at 
Burford is a distinct world in itself, a strange world, too, in which 
in one family the flowers are curiously unlike, until one almost 
smiles when the botanist asserts that a Cypripedium is cousin to 
a Cattleya. He is declared a dreamer. Nothing of the kind, for 
in construction these apparently utterly dissimilar groups have 
close affinity. One ot our illustrations is of the Ladies’ Gold 
Chain orchid, Platyclinis glumacea, its little yellow flowers 
lining graceful racemes, hence the popular name, and the plant 
should be suspended to display this wealth of slender pendent 
spikes. Very interesting is the Giant Grammatophyllum 
speciosum, which two years ago produced a spike 7ft. in 
length and carried seventy flowers, each one measuring 5in, 
across. 
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We have written sufficiently of Bur’ord Lodge and its 
garden to show that this indeed is a domain of flowers, exotic 
and hardy, and our great horticultural society can have no 
worthier leader than its owner, who is no mere gure-head, but 
a diligent worker in the field of horticulture, giving freely of 
his leisure to further its advancement in these isles. 


————_— — 
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South Wales, I had the good fortune to receive a hearty 

invitation to visit Belltrees station, in the New England 
district of that beautiful colony, and take part in all the excite- 
ment and novelty of a kangaroo drive. Kangaroos are 
now becoming so scarce in Australia that the once famous 
hunts and drives are almost a thing of the past, except 
in very isolated districts. My amiable host met me in 
Sydney, and his genial company relieved the monotony of the 
seven hours’ train journey to the township where we were to rest 
for the night at the local inn before resuming our journey on to 
Belltrees, a distance of twenty-one miles from the township. 
This twenty-one-mile drive was through a most charming bit of 
country, the scenery being unlike any I had hitherto seen in 
Australia, and reminding one very forcibly of Switzerland. The 
track—there are no roads in these parts—lay for the most part 
along the banks of the beautiful Hunter river, which here runs 
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READY TO START FOR A DRIVE. 


a serpentine course through a most fertile valley for many miles, 
and at each bend of the “‘ serpent” we had to ford jt, there being 
no bridges. Fortunately the fording was not very difficult at 
the time of my visit, as the long-continued drought had reduced 
the river to a succession of pools which literally swarmed with 
fish. On our journey up a severe thunder-storm could be seen 
passing over, about ten miles ahead of us, and we experienced 
the singular effect of the heavy rain accompanying the storm by 
having the water up to the horses’ girths at one of the fords, 
although at all the other crossings the bed of the river was 
almost dry. 

Arriving at the homestead in time for lunch, my charming 
hostess was at the gate ready to give that true and warm 
welcome which is so habitual to the Australian, and which in uo 
other country in the world is so genuine. 

The day after my arrival was devoted to a wild duck drive, 
the serpentine shape of the river on the Belltrees estate lending 
itself admirably to this kind of sport. When all were ready, one 
of the overseers was first sent out on horseback to find out 
where the ducks were located on the river, and on his return the 
party of five guns started off on horseback to a bend where the 
ducks would pass after being disturbed by our driver. Ore 
peculiarity of the ducks there is, that when on the wing they 
follow the course of the river only, which is here lined on each 
side with tall trees called Australian oaks, but which, in 
appearance, are very like Scotch firs. Arriving at our first 
stopping point, our horses were tied up to trees about 30o0yds. 
from the river, and we then planted ourselves on the banks. A 
soft ‘‘coo-ee” in the distance was the signal that the ducks were 
on the wing, and in less than 3min. a magnificent mob of 
duck came over our heads, followed by another mob of teal 
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THE KANGAROO-HOUNDS., 


and black duck. Needless to say that the whole ten shots were 
discharged into the mobs, and the result was a bird to nearly 
every one. After collecting the spoil we rode across country a 
further distance of two miles, leaving about four miles of river 
for the escaped ducks to settle in, and then 
followed a similar experience to the one just 
described. This process went on until very 
few out of the original mobs remained, after 
which we returned to the homestead in high 
spirits over our very delightful and successful 
day. 

The following afternoon our party was 
ready to start, immediately after lunch, for 
the kangaroo drive. The place selected was 
about six miles up the river, and admirably 
adapted for such a drive, as it was the entire 
side of a very long range of hills. This range 
had a wire fence running the whole distance 
along the top, and the kangaroos driven up 
the hill from the plains were stopped by this 
fence, and had to continue their course in a 
straight line towards the guns. The guns, 
six in number, were ranged behind trees up 
tuc side of the hill at equal distances from 
the plains to the summit, and as I had the place 
of honour at the fence, my excitement was very 
keen. In the meantime, the stock-riders, seven 
in number, had been sent about four or five 
miles further up the valley to drive the 
kangaroos towards the guns; and after waiting 
about zomin. at our posts, the cracking of the 
stock-whips in the distance announced that 
the battue had begun. Before very long I 
could see quite a procession of bucks and does 
coming straight along the fence-line towards me, and when 
within rooyds. of me, the leader, a fine ‘ boomer,” stopped 
suddenly, and pricked up his ears as if he sniffed danger ahead. 
However, the crack of a stock-whip some distance in his rear 
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soon determined him to move on, and within 
a very short time he had got my first barrel 
into him. Although very hard hit, no limbs 
were broken, and turning round he took one 
terrific bound and was over the fence, making 
down the otler s'de of the hill, when my 
second barrel st.etched him out. My shots 
had the effect of sending most of the followers 
of this leader down hill towards the other 
guns, and in a few minutes every gun was 
busy. This was kept up for nearly half-an-hour, 
as the animals were coming on us like a flock 
of sheep. I had my kodak with me, intending 
to “‘snap” the kangaroos as they came along, 
but, alas! the excitement was too strong for 
me to think of using anything but the gun. 
The bounds of some of the kangaroos during 
the shooting were marvellous, one of them 
clearing a gum tree in front of me, over 2oft. 
in height, as if it were an ordinary log. 

As soon as the stock-riders got up to 
us they were again sent down on to the 
plains to go an equal distance in the other 
direction and drive back to us the kangaroos 
we had missed. The same slaughter took place 
on their return, until our stock of cartridges 
gave out, and we had the mortification of 
seeing many fine animals pass us_ without 
being able to stop them. Our bag was an 
enormous one, and was left in the hands of the 
stock-riders as their ‘‘ perks,’’ who very soon set 
to work removing the skins, preparatory to sending them to 
Sydney, where a good market awaited them. E. H. W. 
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We were at school together, and I remember his passing 

through a good many phases there. What he did at the 
University I cannot say for certain, but I have little doubt he 
was at least equally versatile—or shall we call it vacillating ?—in 
that larger sphere. We met again in London, a few years ago, 
and he had then taken to literature. Everything considered, he 
was not doing so badly; his last book had been well reviewed— 
indeed, the Anglo-Saxon had hailed it as the novel of the week, an 
honour which could only be accorded (for obvious reasons) to 
fifty-two books in the year; and the same paper allowed him to 
print, for a modest remuneration, a gossiping weekly article on 
things in general. Bilious rivals, not unnaturally, took this fact 
into account in estimating the value of the Anglo-Saxon's tribute 
to his work. Still, it may be said that Collinson had a certain 
reputation in the world of letters. He was not, at all events, 
entirely unknown. Before entering the crowded ranks of author- 
ship, he had been an actor, though I never heard of his attaining 
to any very great celebrity in that line. Some chance acquaint- 
ance had directed his thoughts to writing by saying that it was 
the noblest of all professions. Originally he had been destined 
for the Church, and indeed there was a living in the family to 
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which he should have been presented. He had annoyed his 
good people considerably by refusing, at the last moment, to take 
orders. 

I suppose I had something to do with his falling in love with 
Miss Tremayne. At any rate, it was at our house that they first 
met. Personally I had never cared much for Dora Tremayne. 
She was the sort of girl that used, in more old-fashioned days, to 
be called strong-minded ; she had opinions of her own, and was 
by no means shy of putting them forward before a mixed 
audience. For some reason or other she had taken a great 
fancy to my wife—Rose cared for her even less than I did—and 
she used frequently to look in at my house in the evening. Her 
mother, a widow, lived only a few doors further up the street, and 
as they did not get on particularly well together I expect Dora 
was glad enough to find a companion of about her own age so 
close at hand. There was no denying that she was a pretty girl, 
although her cast of features was rather too pronounced for my 
taste. The nose was long and rather aquiline, there was a 
suspicion of obstinacy about the lines of the mouth, and the chin 
gave indications of a decided will. These things are all very well 
in themselves, but—well, she was not the sort of woman I 
should have cared to choose for a wife. 

The day that they first met, Collinson was in very low spirits. 
We had asked him to lunch, and he spent a good two hours after- 
wards in my study railing against Fate. His were the usual 
complaints that you hear now and then from all the literary tribe. 
His nerves were all wrong; he could think of nothing to write 
about—he was in the middle of a novel and did not see his way 
through it—and so forth. All of us have these little troubles at 
times, unless we are particularly fortunate. I remember he was 
especially bitter about one rebuff he had met 
with recently. A leading magazine had returned 
a short story of his—that in itself, of course, 
was nothing—but the editor had written in 
pencil across the last page a few words of 
encouragement. It was very comic to hear 
Collinson’s wrath at the man’s impertinence, 
as he termed it. 

“«Try again,’ he put, the silly fool,” 
complained the unappreciated contributor; 
‘just as if 1 was aschoolgirl making my first 
attempt.” We both laughed, for Collinson was 
not without a certain sense of humour. 

‘It certainly was a bit rough,” I assented. 

Collinson grew grave again. 

«Sometimes I think I shall throw up 
the whole thing,” he continued, gloomily. 
«Seriously, I begin to hate this sort of life— 
sitting down day by day and spinning out a 
lot of rubbish for fools to read. What an 
artificial existence! .What is the good of it 
all? Can you pretend that a single word I ever 
wrote has done good to a single reader? Have 
I stimulated anyone to a worthier life? I tell 
you I look back on my books and blush for 
shame to think I have wasted the best part 
of my time in turning out such stuff, when | 
might have been using my strength to some useful 
purpose.” He rose, and stretched out his arms, 
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tapping the biceps significantly. ‘ Look at that! I should have 
worked for my living like a man, not like a puny, whimpering ”— 
he could not find a word adequate to the occasion—‘‘a puny 
whimperer,”” he repeated, in a somewhat lame conclusion. 

I smoked quietly, looking at him. Collinson talked very 
much at large when once he let himself go. It did not commonly 
mean much. 

“Yes!” I said, after a pause, ‘what you say is no doubt 
very true. Still——” ee 

“True,” he broke in impetuously. ‘I should think it is 
true. I tell you the existence ofa literary class is the greatest 
curse of the age. They sit there, growing more and more 
unhealthy day by day, thinking of nothing but their nerves, 
confound them. As if men—sane men—had nerves!” He 
uttered the word with the deepest contempt. ‘ And all the time 
they pretend to believe that the profession of literature is the 
noblest of all profess‘ons. And, what is worse, they persuade 
the rest of the world that it is so. Half the people you meet 
would say that an author is a public benefactor, just because 
the writing class has repeated the statement so often in the 
papers and in books that it has come to be the recognised belief. 
In my opinion the author is the meanest worm that lives.” 

“Just so,” I agreed. I hate argument, particularly when my 
opponent is apt to get excited. However, I thought that perhaps 
[I ought to try and soothe the man. “At any rate,” I added, 
hastily, “‘ you are earning an honest living, I suppose. And the 
Anglo-Saxon said——" eel? 

“Yes; and you know why the Anglo-Saxon said it,” inter- 
rupted Collinson. ‘Don’t let us deceive ourselves with any 
rubbish about genius.. So-called genius is merely a disease of 
the intellect, our minds are hypertrophied. Men like you and me, 
who have a certain amount of physical strength ’—I may remark 
that Collinson is at least six inches shorter than myself, and not 
conspicuously muscular for his size—‘‘ should make some use 
of our advantages instead of wasting them. We should try to get 
to handgrips with Nature.” 

“Stop right there,” I put in, suddenly, for I began to see 
light. When a man speaks of hypertrophied intellect, and 
coming to handgrips with Nature, I can generally tell pretty well 
what has happened. ‘ You have been talking to Taverner,” I 
said, severely, for I knew Taverner was back in London. I had 
seen it stated in the papers that we were soon to have a book on 
his last expedition to Patagonia. 

Collinson blushed and hesitated. 

‘“‘T met him the other day for the first time at Wild’s house,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ He seems a very sensible fellow.” 

I replied, meditatively, that he was a good talker. Taverner 
was just the sort of man to impress Collinson—I knew that well 
enough—one of those loud-voiced, argumentative fellows who 
say straight out what they happen to think at the moment. He 
has, too, periodical fits of blind admiration for Action, during 
which he deals out hard measure to the Thinker. Collinson had 
no doubt caught him in one of these mcods. 

We went up to the drawing-room soon afterwards, for I had 
had about enough of his complaints, and found Miss Tremayne 
there. I introduced them, and they were talking away in a few 
minutes as though they had known each other all their lives. 
There was not much shyness about Miss Tremayne. Before we 
had finished tea I could hear that Collinson was enlarging upon 
his own troubles and disillusions again. He was always a bit 
of an egoist. The first thing he said to me after she had gone 
was significant. , 

‘“‘That’s the most interesting girl I have seen for years,” he 
said. ‘* What did you say her name was ?” 

I told him, with a covert glance at my wife. 
again and again. 

“Dora Tremayne! What an enchanting name to have! 
And it suits her ; it is regal—haughty—but with just a touch of 
sweet womanliness about it.” 

“« My dear fellow,” I expostulated, laughing, ‘“ you are letting 
your imagination run away with you.” 

He flared up suddenly, for no apparent reason. 

‘‘T can see you don’t like her,” he said, flushing quite angrily, 

and my wife had to pacify him by pretending that she liked her 
immensely. We managed to get rid of Collinson after a little 
time, and I was not sorry. The man was beginning to bore me. 
But, unfortunately, one of us expressed a polite hope that he would 
look in again soon. I assure you that during the next fortnight 
we saw him nearly every day. It got to be quite a joke with 
Dora Tremayne, who confided to Rose her belief that the little 
man (as she called him) was desperately in love. 
“I believe he really thinks I like him, too,” she said, with 
ineffable contempt. ‘I hate the little beast.’’ This was too much 
for Rose, and she spoke to her very severely (according to her 
Own account) about the cruelty of encouraging the poor man. 
Anyway, they had quite a row, and we saw no more of Miss 
Tremayne for a considerable time. 

You may imagine my astonishment when, only two days 
after this speech, Collinson turned up again in the highest spirits, 
and told me that he was engaged. He had met Dora at a ball 
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the night before—it was no doubt a private arrangement between 
them—had proposed, and been accepted. Conditionally, it was 
true, but the conditions were so exactly in harmony with his 
— that practically, he might say, there was no condition 
at all. 

‘She is a noble girl,” he cried, enthusiastically. ‘* Not one 
in ten thousand would be content, as she is, to live the simple 
life of hard work when she might have luxury ; to forego all the 
delights of London society of her own free will, to become the 
wife of a mere working man——” 

I interrupted him with a long low whistle indicative of 
astonishment. ‘Great Cesar!” I exclaimed, ‘are you all 
mad? You don’t mean to say she is on that tack as well ?” 

There were tears in the poor fellow’s eyes. “I know you 
don’t like Dora,” he said, impulsively. ‘Try and think better 
of her. She is the noblest girl on earth.. Good-bye, old man! | 
can never thank you enough for having been the means of intro- 
ducing us. Now I must be off. I shall probably not see you for 
some years. [am on my probation. The wedding is to take 
place in three years’ time if we still hold to our present views.” 
He wrung my hand warmly. 

“Oh! is that it?” I said, enlightened, and perhaps a 
little relieved. It was something to know that we should some- 
times have the house to ourselves now. He went, and I saw 
no more of him for even a longer time than he had predicted. 

It was towards the end of last August that we went down to 
the Smythes for our annual visit. Percy Smythe is an old 
friend of mine, and for years before either of us married he 
always made a point of having me down for the partridge- 
shooting. Unlike so many bachelor customs, this one was 
graciously permitted to survive. I was his best man, a month 
or so before my own marriage, and, fortunately for me, Mrs. 
Smythe and Rose got on admirably together. They lived in the 
heart of the Midlands, and as August is the gayest month of the 
year in those parts, we used generally to go to Highfield a week 
or so before the shooting began, in order to put in an attendance 
at a few garden-parties in the neighbourhood. Personally I did 
not care much for these frivolities, but Rose liked them, and I 
generally made a point of going to one at least—the Lacys’, 
Old Lacy had the best tennis court in the county, and kept 
some quite unexceptionable cigars. 

Their day, I remember, was the Friday after we arrived. 
On that morning, by a rather curious coincidence, I saw the 
notice of Dora Tremayne’s wedding in the Times. She had 
married a colonel in the Army, a K.C.B., reputed to be a rising 
man. I pointed it out to Rose at the time, saying, with a laugh, 
that it would be rather a blow to poor old Collinson. 

‘“‘T always thought that girl was absolutely heartless,” said 
Rose. ‘Really, it is too shameful, after the poor man has 
wrecked his career for her sake.” 

I made no reply, for I knew that Collinson would have 
probably succeeded in wrecking his career under any circum- 
stances, and without any assistance fromthe outside. A man of 
his unstable temperament can generally contrive his own ruin 
well enough. Still, 1 did feel a momentary pang of regret. 
Probably Collinson would suffer in his vanity—the tenderest 
point of most men—but I did not imagine he would be seriously 
wounded. 

We went to the Lacys that afternoon, and had a very fair 
time on the whole. Just before we left old Lacy took me into 
his conservatory to show me a new plant of which he was 
inordinately proud. We went through a greenhouse, at the end 
of which a man was bending over some plants. The pose of the 
back seemed strangely familiar to me, and as we passed I felt 
constrained by an unconquerable curiosity to turn round and 
have a good look at him. The man raised his eyes as I looked, 
and turned suddenly away, but not before I had recognised him. 
It was Collinson. 

I half stopped, intending to go and shake hands with him, 
but desisted, for it was evident he did not want me. Indeed, he 
was walking away. 

‘‘Come along,” cried old Lacy from the next house. 
‘‘ What is it? What are you stopping for? Eh? Nothing in 
there but rubbish. Come along.” 

‘‘ Who was that man we passed in the first house?” I asked 
when I caught him up again. 

‘“Man? What man? I didn’t see any man.” He had 
a way of harping upon one word in conversation, like most old 
men of an excitabletype. ‘‘ There, my boy—what do you think 
of that, eh? Fine plant, eh?” and he was off talking about a 
monstrous green thing in a pot, ugly enough, no doubt, to be 
worth any amount of money. - When we returned Collinson had 
gone, and we drove home without another opportunity being 
offered of solving the mystery. 

I said nothing to anybody, but privately I made up my 
mind to get to the bottom of this business. What could 
Collinson be doing down there, and in those clothes, for he. was 
dressed like ‘an ordinary working man? I récollected what he 
had said about the dignity of labour, but I had not given the 
man credit for having the courage of his opinions to that extent. 
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I confess I thought better of him for carrying out his part of the 
bargain so faithfully. It was plainly my duty to tell him that his 
fiancée had not been equally conscientious. I resolved to go over 
to see him the next day. Accordingly, I made some excuse about 
wanting exercise, borrowed Smythe’s bicycle, and rode over. 

Entering the village, it occurred to me that I might have 
some little difficulty in finding my man. Perhaps he did not 
live in the village at all. I pulled up at a bridge spanning the 
village brook, and questioned an old man who was leaning 
against the rail, smoking. 

“Do you know if a man named Collinson lives here?” I 
asked. 

He withdrew his pipe from his mouth with great deliberation 
and turned his head towards me. 

““’Oo lives ’ere?”’ 

I repeated the name. 

‘“’Aint never ‘eard of no Cawlinsons in these parts.” He 
replaced the pipe with unruffled solemnity. 

I was taken back fora moment. Then I reflected that of 
course he would have changed his name. I tried once more. 

‘You know Mr. Lacy, up at the Hall?” 

‘“«’Ees,” the pipe coming out again. 

‘“« Has he got a new gardener lately ?” 

‘“« Aint ‘eard tell o’ none.” 

“Thank you!’ I mounted my machine again, and made 
off, my informant striking a match to relight his clay. 

The post-office was a better thought. I found out from the 
asthmatic lady in charge that the last settler in the parish was 
named Collings. That looked more like it. He had come about 
three anda-half years ago. That made ita practical certainty. He 
did odd jobs occasionally up at the Hall. I had my man. 

I learned that he lived in a little detached cottage opposite the 
church. Thither | went. In answer to my knock the door was 
opened by a nice-looking young woman carrying a small baby in 
her arms. 

“Is Mr. Collings in?” I asked, a grave suspicion begin- 
ning to obtrude itself upon my mind. 

“My husband has just come ‘ome, sir.” She had a 
pleasant voice, the charm of which was only slightly marred by 
a suspicion of weakness in the aspirates. ‘ Will you please to 
step in, sir? What name shall I say?” I could not help 
smiling a little as | gave my name; it was so clear that he had 
married the housemaid. I suppose it is the common lot of 
gardeners. 

Collinson—or Collings, as he had now become—was having 
his lunch in the kitchen. We shook hands solemnly, and, at a 
sign from him, his wife left us alone. He turned to me eagerly. 

“ For Heaven's sake, don’t give me away,” he implored. 

I assured him that nothing was further from my thoughts. 
“You seem very comfortable here,” I hazarded, to draw him out. 

“It is an ideal life,”’ replied Collinson. ‘No more trouble 
or worry ; no nerves, no anything. A good healthy occupation, 
and the best wife in the world. Man! _ I should be perfectly 
happy but for one thing. I dare say you can guess what I 
mean.” 

*«T fancy so,” I said, rather drily. 

‘‘] was never worthy of her,” he went on, sadlv, ‘and I 
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found it out before I had been here six months. If we had 
corresponded it might have been different, but that was one of 
the conditions. Nothing was to pass between us until three 
years had gone. She does not even know where I am—most 
fortunately for me, as it happens.” 

i hesitated a moment. Perhaps he ought to know the news, 
even at the risk of losing his ideal. I cleared my throat. 

““Miss Tremayne was married three days ago,” I said, 
bluntly. 

He stood up, petrified. ‘ Married!” he _ shouted, 
“To whom? No! It must be impossible. You are dreaming.” 

“A certain Sir Leycester Brown. She is now Lady 
Brown.” 

He sank down againin his chair. For a time relief struggled 
with disappointment. Man is a curious animal. I could 
see Clearly in his face that he was piqued at her faithlessness. 

“I thought I was not worthy of her,’’ he repeated, in a 
muffled voice. 

‘‘ She apparently thought the same,” I replied. . “‘ Come, old 
man, cheer up! In my opinion you are uncommonly well out 
of it.” 

Collinson sighed, smiled, and sighed again. 

‘Perhaps so,” he admitted. ‘ But who would have thought 
she could have been so heartless? Lord! how I loved that 
girl!” 

And when I left him, a few minutes later, he was still musing 
over the fickleness of woman. The curious thing is that Rose, 
when I told her the story, was quite in sympathy with his senti- 
ments. But, then, she never did like Dora Tremayne. 

I expect shortly to hear that Collinson has taken up with 
some new trade. With his character, I doubt if gardening will 
satisfy him much longer. E. H. Lacon Watson. 











If you or I, good Christian people, were to spend our 

lives in a box, to leave that box in a stuffy bag, to be let 
down a rabbit hole for the purpose not of catching the rabbit— 
that indeed would be a moment perhaps worth the living of all 
the former life—but of bolting a rabbit, of sending it out for 
someone else to catch, and then being taken up again directly 
we came out of the hole and popped back into the bag; under 
these conditions of life it is conceivable that even a Christian 
man or woman might sometimes bite. So it is no wonder that 
ferrets sometimes bite, but rather a wonder that they do not 
always bite—that they are, in fact, as amiable as they are. To 
see the rabbit that they have lived up to, so to speak, for 
weeks and weeks, bolting beyond their ken, without being 
allowed to go in pursuit, this must indeed be ‘a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow” for the poor ferret. 

There is a great fascination 
about this ferreting business— 
the ferreting, that is, with nets, 
where the ferreter and the 
ferret are the sole partners. 
It is not nearly such good fun 
bolting rabbits for someone 
else to shoot, although the 
shooting is very good fun. 
Rabbits are the most astonish- 
ing little fellows; they have 
such strange and incompre- 
hensible moods. Apparently 
they get ‘under the weather” 
sometimes like trout. There is 
certainly nothing so capricious 
as rabbits, unless it be fish. 
Sometimes they will not bolt, 
nothing will make them bolt ; 
they will let the ferret scratch 
nearly all the wool off their 
bodies, and still they will not 
bolt. At other times they will 
start out directly the ferret 
enters the bury. There seems 
to be no way of accounting for 
their quaint caprices. Probably 
it is some influence connected 
with the weather or the elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere, but it 
is an influence too subtle for the 
gross human senses to respond 

~opy"'é"« to, There are certain senses 0 


: is rather wonderful that a ferret is as amiable as he is. 
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the rabbit that the foolish 
amateur ferreter often offends, 
but only through inexperience 
—the senses of hearing and of 
smell. Both are very acute 
with the rabbit. Therefore it 
is not a good plan, when you 
go a-ferreting, to come stamp. 
ing and talking about the 
earths. This perhaps is an 
obvious maxim, but it is often 
neglected. And then there is 
thesense of smell. To consult 
therabbit’s delicate sensibilities 
in this regard, it is well to 
approach the holes as much 
as possible from leeward. Steal 
out to set your nets over the 
holes as quietly and quickly as 
possible, then steal back again 
toleeward and put in your ferret. 
It isa point well worth your 
attention. The caprices of the 
rabbits are exhibited in other 
ways besides those named ; on 
one side of a hill they will some- 
times bolt with great readiness, 
while on the other they will lie — Photo. 

up as stubbornly as mules. 

The ferret that the rabbit catcher portrayed is using is a 
line ferret—that is to say, is let in with a string attached to 
its collar. The string has its advantages: you can pull the 
ferret back when he has gone long enough, or far enough—there 
is less likelihood of being delayed by his vagaries underground. 
But it has this disadvantage. too, that the string is rather liable 
to get twined round an underground root that penetrates the 
rabbit hole, and so become a source of delay in itself. A good 
deal depends on the ferret A well-broken ferret ought not to 
“lie up.””. But if you have taken him out too soon after a full 
meal—and they are creatures of slow digestion, and ought to 
have only a light breakfast on the morning of the day that you 
are going a-hunting with them—he is very likely to coil himself 
up in a warm place and go fast asleep, playing you a practical 
joke by way of some little revenge for the 7 Si practical joke 
that you play with him. Again there are those who say that a 
ferret ought not to be too hungry when he is used, or else he 
will lie up if he come across a nest of young rabbits. The 
answer to this is that the ferret who will not lie up when he 
comes across a nest of young rabbits, even if he be not 
particularly ravenous, is such a fool of a ferret as we very 
seldom see. 

But in any case it is wonderful at what a pace a practised 
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MAN WITH AIS DIGGER. 


Man with His DicGer—the long spade made for the special 
purpose—can go after a lying-up ferret. And that is really, to 
the amateur, more than half the fun of the ferreting—the 
burrowing in mother earth newly turned, with its delicious pagan 
smell. We must have been diggers all, originally, or we should 
not love digging as we do now. It is an inherited instinct. 
And then the sport of the actual ferreting is fine—the “ thud! 
thud!” of the old buck rabbit drumming in the hole when first he 
hears or smells the ferret’s approach, then the scurry, thundering 
through the underground passages, when, as the ferret man says 
in the vernacular, ‘‘’E’th jumped to wan!” 

Then the plunge out into the net! The bunny struggles 
and kicks frantically. Then you steal forward quietly, disengage 
him, straighten him out from hind legs to head, break his neck 
for him in a kindly quick death, throw him behind you, rearrange 
the net over the hole’s mouth, and so back to your post of 
observation again. It is rather a grim business, all done in 
such stealthy silence, but it is good fun, and rabbits must be 
killed, both for the sake of the people who eat them and of the 
farmers whose crops they eat. 

Your ferret is capable of affection. He likes to be well 
treated, to be kept clean and warm, fed on good bread and milk, 
and given a nice dish of rabbit tripe after a day’s work. 


=> 





E are grateful 
\ / \ to Mr. Tree. 
He might 


have staged ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,” or 
one of the better-known 
plays, and a great 
financial success was 
absolutely assured. But 
he, artist that he is, 
prefers to take his chance 
and to give us the less 
popular plays. But for him, it is probable that this generation 
would have seen neither “Henry IV.” (first part) nor “ King 
John” adequately represented Happily, itis extremely unlikely 
that his pocket will suffer for his artistic policy. 

“King John” at Her Majesty's is extremely well done. 
Although it has been edited with considerable freedom, it has 
been so carefully edited that the sequence of the story does not 
suffer one jot; there is no hiatus; the action proceeds con- 
sistently forward. Indeed, Mr. Tree might very easily have 
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carried excision further. 
We suspect that it was 
only his wish not to 
depreciate the part of 
Faulconbridge, sustained 
by a prominent member 
of his company, that pre- 
vented him cutting away 
the unpleasant details of 
the opening scene, in which 
that curious young gentleman gloats over the left-handed nature 
of his birth, cutting away also the later unnecessary and unfunny 
ejaculations of the same on the same subject. A few lines could 
have remained to explain the reason of the devotion of Faulcon- 
bridge to his sovereign. This is no question of puritanical 
bowdlerisation. The nastiness has nothing to do with the main 
thread of the story, it is not clever—in all humility we say it. 
Let us dispose of our grievances first, that the way may be 
cleared for the hearty praise in which presently we shall indulge, 
and that the taste, not of blame, but of praise, may be left in the 
mouth of the reader. Mr. Tree, Mr. Tree, what is a Magna 
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Charta tableau doing in this galley? Are you playing Shake- 
speare, or Mrs. Markham’s “ Children’s History of England” ? 
Do you think that Shakespeare forgot all about the Charter, that it 
was a mere accident that he omitted it, and that he thanks you 
in Valhalla for making good his untoward deficiency ? Or do 
you think that the greatest dramatist the world has ever known 
could not have misjudged the importance of Magna Charta in the 
life of the chief person in his’ play, that he knew its great 
dramatic possibilities, and that he unwillingly omitted all 
reference to it from malice aforethought, recognising the fact that 
a Court dramatist in the time of Elizabeth would be doing a very 
malapropos thing i: he showed that self-willed sovereign how the 
barons wrenched from the Crown some of its most cherished 
prerogatives ? 

You, as a lover of the poet, and as a scholar, know that the 
latter is the proper explanation, you know that Shakespeare left 
it out on purpose. How, then, can you reconcile it with your 
artistic conscience to drag the incident in, when, in the scheme of 
the play—it is the play you are presenting, not history—it has 
no part whatever ? 

But this lapse—and the curious mistake by which monks are 
shown tending to John’s spiritual needs after he has been ex- 
communicated—apart, there is nothing but admiration for this 
sumptuous but not overladen revival of “ King John.” The 
actors act it with fire and force and intelligence; the stage 
pictures are very beautiful, everything that loving care and 
scholarship can do has been done for the play. From first to 
last—with rare exceptions—the right note is struck. There is 
atmosphere in the first scene in the castle of Northampton. 
There is dignty and sentiment and fervour in the close 
of the play—additional sentiment and additional fervour, 
thanks to the treatment of it at Her Majesty's Theatre. The 
unseen monks are chanting to the rich, full tones of the organ. 
Faulconbridge, standing by the dead body of the King, is speak- 
ing those thrilling lines of patrioti-m 

** This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come Lome again, 

Come the three corners of the wor'd in arms, 

And we shall shock them: Naught shall make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true.” 
And as the last word is spoken there peals out from within the 
grand “Amen.” Nothing could possibly be finer or more 
inspiring. 

And so throughout—the poetry of stage-management lends 
its aid to the majesty of the poet. Splendour there is in plenty, 
but it is splendour refined by imagination and by taste. 

King John, as a character, is bound to suffer by comparison 
with several of those who surround him; it is self-abnegation on 
the part of the manager to choose it. It is all on one note; there 
is but little light and shade. An actor of the gifts of Mr. Tree 
may give it all his subtlety, all his minute touches of observation, 
all his intuitive sense of the dramatic—but the picture is bound 
to be in minor tints. Mr. Tree played King John very finely. 
The suggestion to Hubert of the murder of Arthur could not 
have been done with more quiet power; the defiance of the Papal 
legate could not have been given with more significance; the 
hysterical cry of relief 

**Doth Arthur live ?” 


could not have been truer; the death scene could not have been 
more graphically rendered—the fault is the dramatist’s, not the 
actor's, that that character does not stand out, that it is over- 
shadowed by Constance, by Hubert, by Arthur, and by Faulcon- 
bridge. Kean, to make his great impression as John Lackland, 
must have seen to it that these parts were not so finely played—as 
they are at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The scenes which must strike home more than all others, 
from their beautiful humanity, are those between Hubert and 
Arthur. Poorly played, they cannot but be effective. Played 
as they are in the present revival, they are overwhelming. The 
passion and the pathos given to them by Mr. Franklin McLeay 
and Master Charles Setton, sweep one along with them. Both 
actors give them a sincerity, a reality which strike the emotions 
full and square. To see the anguish of Hubert as depicted by 
Mr. McLeay, is to see Shakespeare worthily treated. To hear 
the heart-wrung cry of Hubert— 

**T will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes,” 

as spoken by this fine actor, is to have the full power and 
meaning of Shakespeare’s conception brought home to one. The 
acting of Master Sefton is wonderful. Here, in this boy actor, 
there is no touch of precocity, no suggestion of tuition. He 
understands each word he says, gives to it its meaning and its 
power. His pleading for his sight was full of passionate entreaty, 
of terror-stricken agony. Delightfully expressed, his love for 
Hubert and his gladness. 

Miss Julia Neilson’s Constance is another fine piece of 
histrionism. It is a terribly difficult part to play—e!! in one key 
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of curses and grief. The scene of lamentation on the loss of 
Arthur is one of the most protracted in the classic drama. Miss 
Neilson gave to it variety, conviction, womanly pathos. If now 
and then she missed the deepest note of all, this can be forgiven 
for the sustained strength and sincerity of her playing. Her 
delivery of the touching speech— 
* Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Kemembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs ont his vacant garments with his form ; 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief,” 
was infinitely pitiful. Here and throughout the actress made us 
feel the poignaricy of the mother’s anguish. 

Mr. Lewis Waller’s Faulconbridge was exactly the same 
man as his Hotspur, his D’Artagnan, and all the other dashing 
young heroes he has played. Mr. Waller seldom acts, he just 
plays himself, without any differentiation between one character 
and another. It is a proof of how little acting may be an art, 
how greatly it relies on personality, that Mr. Waller is always 
so welcome on the stage. His handsome presence and his 
splendid voice carry all before them, even when, as in the present 
case, he misreads the character he is playing; he makes 
Faulconbridge nothing but a swashbuckler. Neverthéléss, his 
breeziness, his elocution, his physique give a superficial charm 
to everything he does. 

Most of the other parts are excellently played, especially 
the Pandolph of Mr. Louis Calvert, the French King of Mr. 
Mollison, and the First Citizen of Mr. Percival Stevens. 





T seems that there is likely to be some dispute over the dramatisation of 

| ** Lorna Doone.” Mr. Frank Curzon, the lessee of the Avenue Theatre, 

has secured a version of that famous novel, by a young American actor, 

Mr. Tassin, but Mr. Blackmore writes to the Daz/y A/ai/ stating that he has 

given permission to Mr. Newte to make a stage version of the romance, and 

that steps will be taken to assert his property. Of course, it would seem that 

Mr. Blackmore’s rights in his own book are irrefragable. Let us hope that 

everything will be satisfactorily settled, and that one version or another will be 

p-rformed without delay. We have waited a very long while to see ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone” upon the stage. 

At last one little fact of some importance has leaked out regarding the 
motive of the anxiously expected ‘‘ Man and His Makers,” Messrs. Wilson 
Barrett and Louis N. Parker’s play, to be produced at the Lyceum on October 
7th—one little fact, that is, beyond the rather vague assertions that it is a 
play of ethics, not of creeds, and that its action ranges from Mayfair to St. 
Giles’s. We are told that the plot is deeply concerned with the opium habit, 
and that the hero, to be played, of course, by Mr. Wison Barrett, is himself, 
for a large portion of the play, a victim to that habit. 

Mr. George Edwardes is busily preparing the new Chinese musical-play, 
“San Toy,” at Daly’s Theatre. One scene takes place in the Chinese province 
of Pinka Pong—capital name—and the other shows us the entrance gates of the 
gardens of the Emperor’s Palace in Pekin. Asa spectac'e, of course, the new 
piece will be a dream of delight ; we are promised a ‘‘ feast of lanterns” and a 
reception by the Emperor, which are to be superlatively lovely. The cast is 
probably the strongest ever seen in a musical-play, and includes Miss Marie 
Tempest, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Rutland Barrington, Mr. Huntley Wright, 
Miss Hilda Moody, Mr. Fred Kaye, and Miss May Bulckley, a leading American 
comedienne. Many will regret that Miss Leity Lind is not in the company. 

Mr. Wyndham has bought a new play from Mr. Louis N. Parker, entitled 
‘© The Swashbuckler.” It is a romance of the ‘* costume” order. Mr. Parker 
is also engaged ona play on the subject of ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley ” for Mr. 
Willard. 

The next Shakespearian revival at Her Majesty’s will be ‘*‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Pucenus. 











CORRESPONDENT sends us the following 
A cos.munication, which should be a godsend to 

the landless sportsman: ‘* Although the pro- 
lonzed drought of a few weeks ago has reduced sport to a large extent on 
some of the marors in Norfolk, to judge from the swarms of partridges 
now occupying the fens in the same county, it must be concluded that 
a large number have been driven there on account of the dry weather. It 
is also, no doubt, partly due to the termination of harvest, for now that the 
stubble is cut so sho:t it leaves the birds very scanty cover. 

‘* These low-lying sporting lands—in the vicinity of the well-known Norfolk 
Broads—lie chiefly between Norwich and ‘Yarmouth. Fifteen minutes’ train 
ride from either of these towns to Acle and surrounding country Lrings sports- 
men right into the very centre of the best partridge shootings in Noriolk, and 
perhaps in England. 

“It is a remarkable fact, however, that here, where such good spott is to be 
found, it has not yet been discovered by sportsmen. From the beginning of 
each season to the end of it few birds are shot; and for this reason, remembering 
that the turnip-fields are at their Lest, and the fodder, clover, and shrubs afford 
such splendid covert at this season of the year, it is not surprising that these 
birds inhabit this part in such large numbers. Though _partridges and 
pheasants now predominate, every variety of game abounds all the year 
round. 

‘ Occasionally a few parties of novices, who give one the impression that they 
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have never handled a gun before, pay a visit to this locality ; and when a bird 
is accidentally hit the shot usually goes through its wing or tail, | ut scarcely 
-,er in its breast. 

«Questioning a farmer on this subject, he said: ‘The country here 
swarms with partridges, and the pity of it is we seldom see a true sportsman. 
A small party came down here the other day,’ he continued, ‘and the cruel 
way they mutilated the poor birds was scandalous ; scarcely one of them killed 
one outrigit. We should like to see a few good shots in this part of Norfolk ; 
they would have plenty of sport.’ 

‘Tt may appear strange, but it is nevertheless true, that none of these coverts 
are protected by keepers. The farmers, however, are specially strict, and will 
in no way permit anyone to molest the birds. Ifa poacher is detected trapping 
partridges or stealing their eggs, he has a decidedly rough time of it at the 
hands of the farmers’ men, who not infrequently in such cases take the law into 
their own hands in giving him a sound thrashing. Apart from this, no 
particular precautions are taken to protect the eggs or the young ; in fact, scarcely 
any notice is taken of the Lirds at all as regards breeding, but they are reared 
entirely by the old ones. 

‘Tn addition to the reasons already indicated, the large increase of partridges 
on these lands this season is owing in no small part to t!e eaily warm spring 
this year, which prevented many young birds being killed by the co'd. 

‘* Notwithstanding that the land is low, its close proximity to the Broads 
renders it both pteasant and healthy, adding to the air a most bracing and 
invigorating effect, which is calculated to make a visita very profitable one in 
every respect. The country foik and farmers are most hospitable in volunteering 
to offer sportsmen the necessary help and information respecting the country ; 
and this, given by the people who are familiar with every inch of land, make 
them of the greatest value. 

* Possibly when there is a scarcity of spo.t on well-worked manors, and 
when the season is well advanced, these fertile shootings may draw enthusiastic 
sportsmen. The wonder is that they have not visited them be‘ore ; shou'd they 
do so now it coul/ not fail to make them more than satisfied with the results. In 
thus bringing into prominence the partridge sport on the fens of Norfolk, it 
will further help to supply the ever-increasing demand for this healthy and 
interesting pastime.” 
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RIDICULOUS story has been circulate] by tne Mew York Medical 
Journal, and republished in such a sober pub ication even as the Aritish 
Medical Journal, which on cycling subjects is usually sane and well 

nformed. The veracious narrative in question describes a ‘*new danger 
for bicyclists,” and proceeds as follows: ‘*An extraordinary accident is 
reported to have happened recently at Muncie, Indiana. The pneumatic tyre 
of the hind wheel of a bicycle exploded, and the explosion was so severe that 
the rider was thrown several feet into the air, and dashed unconscious to the 
sidewalk, A physician on reaching him found him to be dying. The report of 
the explosion is said to have been audible for a great distance.” Of all the 
thodomontades ever written about cyc'ing, including the all but inexhaustible list 
of warnings anent ‘bicycle eye,” ‘‘ bicycle hand,” ‘‘bicycle face,” ‘‘ bicycle 
elbow,” kA, this latest ‘‘ danger,” is assuredly the most laughable and absurd. 
It is conceivable that owing to the bursting of his back tyre a rider might have 
skidded his wheel and cull.ded with the ke bstone ; it is nothing new, moreover, 
that the exp'osion was ‘‘audible for a great distance.” But when we are 
solemnly assured that the bursting of a tyre, an incident which has happened 
thousands of times much nearer home than Indiana without the picturesque 
effect ascribed thereto in this particular instance, should have sufficient force to 
hurl a rider ‘* several feet into the air,” we can only request the medical journals 
of New York and London respectively either to stick to their own lasts for the 
future, or else give us leave to place a considerable discount on their other 
contents. Stories of this kind do not allow much margin of confidence in the 
editorial discretion. , 

Innkeepers in the Midlands have earned an unenviable notoriety for 
evincing a desire to trade in intoxicants alone, and to refuse to serve tea to 
cyclists or other thirsty wayfarers. On more than one occasion, however, the 
offenders have been sharply reminded of their duties as licence-holders when the 
Brewster Sessions have come round. At Kettering in August last the licensing 
justices declined to renew the certificate of an innkeeper who had displayed this 
species of contumacy, but at the adjourned sessions last week the application 
was brought up anew. They reminded the landlord concerned that though 
they had no power to compel him to serve tea, they had the power to refuse the 
licence, and only renewed it on the clear understanding that the applicant 
withdrew his objection to serve tea to cyclists. It is to be hoped that other 
innkeepers will accept the hint. The licensing system may as well be abandoned 
altogether if no control is to be exercised over publicans, and the matter is one 
of special moment to the wheeling community, who move from place to place 
‘oa much greater deg'ee than any other section of the public. Ladies are 
naturally none too willing to enter a small inn at all, Lut when touring it is 
often unavoidable, and if landlords are too independent to provide tea, it is 
better that they should be relegated to some occupation which gives them more 
Scope for the indulgence of their prejudices. 

The risk attending the process of chain-cleaning on machines that have no 
gear-case has been po:nted out times without number, but it claims a victim or 
two each year, none the less. The latest is a Liskeard rider, who had the first 
two fingers of his right hand caught last week in the usual way between the 
chain and the teeth of the chain-ring, and badly torn and crushed. When 
taken to the hospital it was found necessary to amputate the forefinger, so that 
the effects of a little temporary care’essness are unfortunately lifelong. The 
incident, however, is one more iliustration of the advantages of a gear-case, 
particularly one of fixed metal, like the inimitable Sunbeam, with which it is 
rarely necessary for the cyclist to see his chain from one year’s end to another. 
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In describing an accident toa pair of sailors who hired a tandem, and coasted 
down a steep hill on the Plymouth Road, a Cornish paper uses the expression, 
‘*the machine being highly geared, considerable speed was attained.” This, of 
course, is nonsense, as the gear would make no difference, whether high or low, 
when the riders had their feet upon the rests and the machine was travelling by 
gravity alone. One curious result, by the way, of the accident in question was 
that, when the tandem was overturned, owing to the sailors’ lack of skill, the 
front spindle snapped, it is stated, and the wheel went bounding down the hill 
by itself. It is more probable that the steering-post broke in two at the fork- 
crown. 

The Blackburn magistrates are a model of righteous severity. They had 
before them lately a little girl who had wheeled her pony tricycle on the pave- 
ment for a few yards, and was promptly arrested by the constable who is 
always at hand when cyclists are committing technical improprieties of no 
importance, but unaccountably absent when pickpockets are about, or other 
criminals. The child in question and her toy cycle combined weighed 4olb. ; 
her hat was barely visible to the bench, and her hands were just perceptible as 
she clung to the dock rail. This monster of iniquity was fined 10s., o1 afforded 
the alternative of seven days’ imprisonment ! 

According to the Bradford Observer, a cyclist of that town has been nearly 
prostrated by a fit of merriment due to the following cause: A traveller from a 
tyre-making firm called upon him and endeavoured to induce him to buy some 
air-tubes, which he declared to be of extraordinary quality. ‘* Look at this for 
good rubber,” he said, and took a tube and stretched it with both hands. But 
it broke in two! ** Words cannot help a situation like that,” the paper adds, 
‘‘and the most the unfortunate ‘drummer’ could do was to pack up in silence 
and quit hurriedly. There are moments when one wants to be alone.” 
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itself, it at least showed us several Cesarewitch candidates under silk. 

The most important of these was, of course, the three year old 
Scintillant, who, for some extraordinary reason, was chucked into the 
Cesarewitch with 6st. 5lb., and now, with a 5lb. penalty, looks like walking in, 
if only he will give his mind to it. That this is a fair colt in a bad year is 
certain, and his trainer, Jarvis, has always declared him to be only some 211b. 
behind Cyllene. He won his race in a canter, too, the only time he was seen 
out as a two year old, and he was heavily backed by his stab'e for the Two 
Thousind Guineas. In that race, however, he simply refused to gallop a yard, 
as he had done in every race he had seen since until he took part inthe St. Leger, 
which he would probably have won with Flying Fox out of the way, and in 
which he at any rate showed that he could do something after all, if he liked, 
and that he was not quite the incorrigible rogue he had appeared to be in all 
his previous efforts of the present season. 

This was well confirmed on the first day of the Newmarket Meeting, when 
he did what he liked with Sweet Marjorie and four others in the Twenty-first 
Great Foal Stakes, which he won in a canter by six lengths; and.on this form 
what earthly chance can Irish Ivy have of giving him 18!b,, that is to say if 
Sweet Marjorie gave her true running at Newmarket? Two days later on he 
was pulled out to essay the hopeless task of tackling Flying Fox at 11/b. in the 
Jockey Club Stakes. In this he gave an even more satisfactory show, as 
although, of course, he could never really make Flying Fox gallop, he showed 
us by the way in which he wore down Choson, to whom he was conceding 8lb., 
and Gerolstein, who was conceding him 6l]b,, that he will now struggle when 
the pinch comes. He was here giving Sweet Marjorie 3lb., instead of receiving 
2lb., and beat her very nearly as easily, which amply confirms the form of 
Tuesday’s race. He appeared to stay his race out well, and he will probably 
beat Choson further in the Cesarewitch than he did last week, whilst it is 
difficult to see why Gerolstein should beat him in the Cambridgeshire, even if he 
earns a 14lb. penalty in the meantime by winning the Cesarewitch. 

That Flying Fox is an altogether exceptional horse is now quite evident, 
and it is not belittling him to say that the others of his own age are a moderate 
lot, which they undoub:edly are. This was plainly proved by what Calveley did 
with Innocence in the Doncaster Cup, and I cannot see what chance the last- 
named can have of giving 11lb. to Scintillant in the Cesarewitch, heavily as he 
has been backed of late. In my opinion the boot is on the other leg, and I have 
little doubt that Scintillant is the second best colt of his year. How far Flying 
Fox is in front of all of his own age it would be impossible to estimate, and he 
must have had something almost incredible in hand when he won the Derby, 
stovenly as his performance looked to be at the time. 

Two prominent Cesarewitch candidates seen out during the week were 
Grodno“and Mitcham, of whom the latter beat the former easily at 23lb. in the 
October Handicap on Wednesday. This appears to put Grodno out of court for 
the Cesarewitch, but it must be rememLv ced that last week’s affair was run over 
a mile and a-half only, whilst Grodno was lying off and yawing about all 
through the race, so that I doubt if the form was quite reliable. A horse that 
will take his own part on the 11th of this month is Sherburn, who on some of 
his running is given a chance with 7st. 12Ilb, He had a practical walk over in 
the Triennial Produce Stakes, which, thanks to his stable companion being sent 
out to annex the second money, does not give him a penalty. He was looking 
very well, however, and that is all that it told us about him. 

An interesting race was that for the Great Eastern Railway Handicap, run 
over the Bretby Stakes Course of six furlongs. This brought out no fewer than 
seventeen 1unners, of whom Elfin, 7st. 121b., was made favourite, with Dieudonne, 
8st. 6lb., and Lucknow, at the same weight, next fancied. These three are all 
four year o'ds, as a'sois the winner, Leisure Hour, who, carrying 6st. 12lb., beat 
the three year old Zanetto, to whom he was giving 5lb., by a neck. The 
favourite whipped round when the flag fell, and Dieudonne and Lucknow ran 
moderately. It was a mere exercise canter for Eager to win the Snailwell 
Stakes, even with gst. 8lb. in the saddle, and this grand sprinter never looked 
better. He will take a lot of beating in the Cambridgeshire, although it is 
hopeless to expect him to quite stay home over a mile and a distance A.F. 

Another reformed character besides Scintillant appears to be Diamond 
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Jubilee. This two year old brother to Persimmon, who came out with a great 
reputation this summer, was one of the foulest-tempered brutes and most 
determined rogues I have ever seen. What his trainer has done to him since 
then I cannot say, but whatever it is, it has had the effect of assuaging the 
violence of his temper. Whether he has also become thoroughly game it is too 
early to say, and if he has it is evident that he is not nearly so good as he was 
once believed to be, seeing that he only beat Paigle, who is a long way behind 
Captain Kettle, by a head in the Boscawen Stakes. I doubt if he will ever do 
so agiin, into the bargain, whilst Vulpio will beat all this lot easily enough 
when he is fit. The Hopeful Stakes was won by the American-bred Yamboe, 
who would not have beaten Bettyfield by a head had not the latter swerved. 
Is it not about time that a stop were put to jockeys riding on their horses’ 
necks, and thereby allowing them to wander about all over the course at their 
own sweet will ? 

Of the two year old division the two cracks Simondale and Democrat were 
seen out during the week, but not in opposition, the former walking over for the 
Buckenhim Stikes, and the latter being opposed only by three moderate 
animals in the Rous Memorial Stakes, which he naturally won as he liked. 
There are some people who honestly believe the American gelding to be a little 
older than he is generally supposed to be—in fact, this is whispered about the 
majority of these American-bred youngsters— and, if it is true, he will not of 
course hold his own as a three year old, though if he be really only two years 
old, as is probable, it will take a good one to beat him next year, especially as 
he has all the appearance of being an improving sort. If both he and 
Forfarshire put in an appearance at Kempton Park on Friday, their meeting 
there will throw cons derable light on the subject. 

The race in which it is to be hoped that this meeting will take place is the 
Imperial Stakes of 3,000 sovs., which bids fair to be a very interesting event. 
Simondale is hardly likely to take part in it, but Forfarshire and Democrat 
probably will, whilst if this event is chosen for the début of Flying Fox’s sister, 
Vane, it will add extra excitement to the affair. I have always been an admirer 
of Democrat, but it is possible that Forfarshire may have come on most 
since they last met, and it is therefore only for the sake of sticking to an old 
avourite if I fancy Democrat more. Neither do I know what to say about 
the Duke of York Stakes on Saturday. I did think the best of Robinson’s 
would take the stake, but I hear his horses are couzhing, which rather puts one 
off. Greenan must have a great chance, and Sligo is not to be despised ; but I 
think I must still stick to Robinson’s representative, and chance it, although 
many things may happen in the next six days, which J, writing as I am on the 
Sunday before the race, cannot possibly foresee. 

For the same reason it is hardly fair to expect me to give any very useful 
opinion about the Cesarewitch, to be run ten days hence, though, as this is the 
last chance I shall have of writing about it, I may as well say a word or two on 
the subject. The fact that Robinson’s and Sherwood’s horses are said to be 
coughing makes an extra difficulty, since this might affect the chances both of 
Merman and Asterie, two very dangerous candidates, in my opinion. For one 
thing, we know that these two will stay the distance, which is more than 
can be said of most of their rivals. That Scintillant, if he is a real stayer, as he 
appears to be, will beat them both at the weights, and everything else in the 
race as well, I have little doubt. Irish Ivy is a good mare, no doubt, but she 
cannot beat Scintillant, nor can those useful handicappers Grodno and Sherburn. 
I cannot believe in Innocence, and at the present moment I think the winner 
will be either Scintillant, Merman, Asterie, or Irish Ivy, though if he only does 
his best I shall expect to see the first-named win easily. Scintillant and Oban 
are a likely pair for the Cambridgeshire. 

From a breeder’s point of view the racing of the past fortnight teaches us 
nothing very new. The hero of the Newmarket Meeting was, of course, Flying 
Fox, whose pedigree has already been more than once analysed in these notes. 
On his two inside quarterings he is inbred to Voltigeur (Blacklock), whilst he 
gets a third cross of the same blood through his maternal grandam, Irony, by 
Rosebery. On his two outside quarterings he is inbred to Stockwell (Bird- 
catcher), through Doncaster and Bveadalbane, whilst he gets a strain of Sweet- 
meat through Ormonde’s dam, Lily Agnes, and one of Touchstone through 
Rosebery’s dam, Ladylike, to make everything complete. Flying Fox is, 
therefore, inbred both to Blacklock and Birdcatcher, with good strains of 
Sweetmeat and Touchstone, and on these lines all the best race-horses of the present 
day are bred. Such close inbreeding to Galopin is, no doubt, extremely risky, 
hut in his case it has been a success, thanks probably to his strong strains of 
Birdcatcher and King Tom. 

Two bloods that have always nicked well are those of the Birdcatcher and 
Touchstone families, and Scintillant’s dam, Saltire, has two crosses of the former 
through its greatest line, Stockwell, and one of the latter, through Newminster. 
On his sire Sheen’s side he inherits the always successful combination of 
Touchstone, Bi:dcatcher (twice), and Blacklock, so that with the difference of 
being lacking in Sweetmeat blood, he is bred on much the same lines as 
Flying Fox, namely, Blacklock, Birdcatcher, and Touchstone. 

Diamond Jubilee being an own brother to Persimmon, by St. Simon out of 
Perdita II., his pedigree hardly needs going into here, were it not that here 
again we find Blacklock and Birdcatcher blood on his sire’s side, combined with 
Birdcatcher, Touchstone, and Blacklock on his dam’s 

We find the same combination in Leisure Hour, who is by St. Simon 
(Blacklock, Pirdcatcher, and King Tom) out of Love in Idleness (Sweetmeat, 
Birdcatcher, Blacklock, and Touchstonc‘; whilst the big French winner Perth 
is also full of the same four strains of blood, Blacklock, Sweetmeat, Touchstone, 
ind Birdcatcher, the latter predominating. 

Griffon and Afrit, the two principal two year old winners of the week 
before last, are both bre] on these same lines, and very much alike as well. 
The former is by Galopin out of St. Bride, by Hampton out of Coomassie, by 
King Tom, and the latter by Donovan, son of Galopin and Mowerina, out of 
Sprightly, by Hampton out of Lady Golightly, by King Tom. The only 
difference in their pedigrees, therefore, is that Afrit gets an extra strain each of 
Touchstone and Birdcatcher through Mowerina, and strains back through his 
lowest quartering to Thormanby, instead of Rataplan. Both, however, are full 
of Blacklock, Birdcatcher, and Touchstone blood. All these winners of the 
last fortnight whose pedigrees I have gone into here are therefore bred very 
much alike, and when the present season comes to an end, and it becomes my 
task to examine the breeding of all its principal winners, the same fact will 


make itself equally apparent, namely, that there is only one way of . 


breeding winners now, and that is to breed in to Blacklock and Bird- 
catcher, combining with those bloods good strains of Touchstone and 
Sweetmeat, according as the Blacklock or the Rirdcatcher crosses pre- 
dominate Outpost. 
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HE staghounds, both Sir John Amory’s and the Devon and Somerset, 
showed great sport last week. The former, meeting at Chelfham 
Bridge both on Saturday and Monday, killed two good stags, 
the first in a duck decoy near Braunton, at the mouth of the Barnstaple river, 
afier a fine run of over two hours ; the second, which was found near Shirwell, 
was taken close to Barnstaple town. The Devon and Somerset were at 
Haddon on Monday, and though they were not lucky enough to get what could 
be called a good gallop, had a very pretty day’s woodland hunting, and killed a 
fine stag. Goss had harboured his stag skilfully, and tufters soon had him on 
foot, and in rather over half-an-hour forced him to quit the Haddon Woodlands 
for those in the Exe Valley. Hounds were laid on close to Dr. Warre’s house 
at Baron’s Down, and ran down into the lovely valley of the Exe close to the 
ruins of Ba linch Abbey. Mrs. Mildmay’s coverts were alive with deer, and 
five stags went away over Court Down, none of them the hunted deer, before 
hounds were really on the right line, which they ran back a:ain to Haddon and 
through the big woods from end to end, and thence to the Exe again higher up, 
In Red Cleeve hounds were close to their stag and ran him up the valley to Bridge. 
town, where he turned and went downwards, with hounds in view, to Barl:nch 
Weir, where he was taken. 

Mr. Sanders hunted hounds himself and had a good day from Hawkcombe 
Head, when there was a big field out. A stag was roused close by the meet, 
and he at once went away over the open in the direction of Dunkery Beacon, 
Before reaching there, however, he visited Nutscale Brake, where he roused 
other deer, and lay down ; but hounds were staunch on the line, and drove him 
out, when he gave us a right good gallop straight as the crow flies to the Deer 
Park, where, as usual, deer were numerous. Considerable delay was caused by 
the number of hinds which kept jumping up. After a time the hunted stay was 
viewed away, but just then a tremendous storm of rain and hail burst over the 
moor, and till that passed over nothing could be done. Then hounds ran slowly 
to Farley Water, hunted it beautifully up stream to the head of the combe, and 
raced away over Black Pits with the stag just before them. He saved his life 
by joining a herd of some fifteen deer on the North Forest, and what became of 
him we never knew. Hounds crossed a lot of almost unridable ground, and 
when horsemen could get to them again, after a very sharp gallop on the sound 
ground beyond Acmead, the herd before them conssted only of hinds. After 
casting back to try to hit the line of the stag, Mr. Sanders gave it up, and we 
turned our tired horses homewards. 

Thursday saw hounds at Dulverton, but, owing to the harbourer’s report, 
we moved to Whiterocks to draw. This unfailing covert held two fine stags, 
one of Which, after beating backwards and forwards a few times betwixt the 
Barle and the Danes Brook, led us at a great pace over Anstey Moor. We 
have not enjoyed a nicer gallop this season than we had over those miles o 
sound heather. Coming to the enclosed country below the moor we galloped 
on over the grass, aided by gates, as the fences are still quite unridable, and an 
occasional lane, past West Anstey and East Anstey and Combe to Dulverton, 
a semi-circle of many miles. Here we expected to hear hounds at bay in the 
Barle, but this stout stag was not “run up” as yet. He left the water and 
went over the high ground by South Hill and Red Cleeve to the Exe. Very 
few horses were with hounds when they came to water by Bridgetown. Hounus 
were now almost in view of their stag, and they rattled alonz at a great pace 
nearly to Winsford, when the stag, finding he could run no more, turned to die 
fighting. Again and again he drove off hounds, and once, leaving the water, 
he charged the horsemen coliected in the road, leaving one horse and mar 
rolling in the dirt and two horses badly gored before he went on h.s way to the 
river once more. He made his last stand where the Quarme and Exe join, and 
there was taken. Ile was a fine stag, with three points on top of each antler, 
besides brow bay and tray. A finer, more powerful stag has not been killed 
this season. 
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NLY those who know the secrets of the printing press understand 
() thoroughly how difficult it is for the editor of a monthly review to 
‘‘make up” his volume, that is to say, to settle which articles sh all 
appear, when events are moving fast. Thus, when the editor of the Fortnightly 
had to settle what the contents of his October issue should be, there is no doubt 
that the one subject of paramount interest seemed to be the Dreyfus case, and , 
very temperate, and on the whole well-reasoned, ar:icle by ‘* An English Officer 
on the affaire naturally took a leading position. It is still interesting, although 
in the presence of topics which touch us more severely it is not any longer of 
paramount interest. Briefly the writer endeavours to make us take a more 
merciful view of the proceedings of the court-martial, and his method of forcing 
us to that conclusion is to explain the French military spirit and its origin. In 
particular, and in some special instances, he deprecates the wholesale condemna- 
tion of “the Generals” personally. He is opposed, except in the strongest 
cases, to the view that the main body of the Generals persisted in the persecution of 
Captain Dreyfus after they knew him to Le innocent. He holds’ that they may 
have been stupid and misguided, but that the greater number of them were and 
are gentlemen. One is the more inclined to welcome a man who takes this 
view when one reflects how freely insinuations of mean and corrupt motive 
are being flung about in our own country at this moment. An article by 
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« Diplomaticus ” on ‘ Mr. Chamber. 
jain’s Mistakes” is worth reading, 
whether you agree with its conclusions 
or not. 

Far and away the most im- 
portant of the serious articles of the 
month, however, is Mr. Edmund 
Garrett’s essay in the Contemporary 
on ** The Inevitable in South Africa,” 
which is not only the outcome of 
serious thought in the brain of a man 
of uncommen ability and sagacity, 
but also, and obviously, timely. More- 
over, it rises to a high level of 
literary excellence, With this article 
before me, with the vivid picture o1 
the conditions of life at Johannesburg 
which it contains fresh in memory, 
with the certain knowledge that an 
effort will be made to discredit Mr. 
Garrett’s testimony in some quarters 
because he is the editor of the Cafe 
Times, 1 venture to record my own 
impressions of Mr. Garrett formed 
when I last saw him. 

It was some years ago at a Sunday 
luncheon in the house of the editor of 
one of the best of the evening papers. 
Mr. Garrett, who had done brilliant 
service on the old Pall Mall Gazette 
under Mr. Cook, now editor of the 
Daily News, and perhaps under 
Mr. Stead also, was on the eve of his departure for South Africa. Ile 
was leaving England, where he would certainly have had a great career 
in journalism, partly for his health’s sake. He was going, we all knew, 
to assume a responsibility more than considerable at a critical time; for, 
be it observed in passing, this South African trouble has been foreseen for these 
many years. He was going away with a heart strengthened by the warm esteem 
of all those who knew him. He struck me as a man of quite extraordinary 
acuteness and ability, of wide knowledge, of quick but reasonable enthusiasm, 
as a man instinct with a lively sense of justice, as an English gentleman beyond 
the very suspicion of corruption, Such also was the opinion of those who 
knew him intimately. He was, and is, a man who could not run crooked if he 
tied ; a man who would certainly live up to the highest traditions of English 
journalism. 

What he tells us at this moment is worthy of the closest attention ; and not 
the least interesting part of it is his defence—it is an outrage that the use of 
the word should be necessary—of Sir Alfred Milner. This particular point is 
one on which I desire to speak with distinct precision. The political aspect of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s policy is of no present moment to me. But when I remember 
his career, it fairly makes my blood boil to hear accusations of mean motive 
made against him, although those accusations recoil with tenfold force on the 
heads of those who make them. Alfred Milner was in the first place a brilliant 
son of Oxford ; he was next a first-rate journalist, trained in the school of John 
Morley ; he was always absolutely upright and of stainless honour; he had 
shown superb ability as a statesman in Egypt, and had written an admirable 
book on the subject before he went to South Africa. Sierra Leone has been 
called the white man’s grave ; South Africa might well be called the grave of the 
reputations of white men. But Sir Alfred Milner’s reputation cught to be safe 
in any cise, 

Yet men to whom the name of Sir Bartle Frere is anathema maranatha 
have not been ashamed to compare Milner to Bartle Frere. He himself would 
probably not object to the comparison, for I remember hearing from my old 
college tutor, now the head of the greatest college in Oxford, that there was 
never any good man so grossly and cruelly misunderstood as Bartle Frere was ; 
and all that I have read since has tended to confirm that view. But when 
these men talk of Bartle Frere and Milner in the same breath, they mean 
something very much the reverse of complimentary. Therefore it is a keen 
pleasure to be able to quote the words of that ardent Liberal, Mr. Garrett : 
“The day will come when the nation must judge for itself what it has gained, 
and still more what it has been saved, by the unusual union in one of its servants 
of the quiet power of maturity with the courage and self-regardless patriotism 
of youth.” This is a noble, and in the circumstances, a most courageous 
sentence, 

Very valuable. too, is Mr. Garrett’s description of the social state of 
Johannesburg. To far too many of us, no doubt, the knowledge that the Rand 
is a goldfield cariies wildly erroneous ideas. We think of the wild rush for 
gold in California and Australia, of working miners raised to sudden affluence, 
of the ‘*mixed population of.a mining camp.” Mr. Garrett reminds us 
opportunely that go!d-mining in the Rand is a matter of exact calculation. 
‘So many tons, so many dwts. to the ton, such and such working costs, so 
many years’ life to the mine.” And the population, apart from its ‘*‘ cosmo- 
poli'an dregs,” is just the outcome of the nature of the industry. ‘It is as 
little a city of desperadoes as Kidderminster. In picturing the relations of old 
and new, in short, the reader must not imagine a ‘Whisky Dick,’ or 
‘Thompson, the hero of Angel's ’—‘ light and free was the touch of Thompson 
upon his revolver ’—confronting a pacific peasant, but must imagine rather the 
Stock Exchange with a mob of factory hands confronting the victors of Laing’s 
Nek and Majuba Hill; the walking-stick, or at worst the pick, confronting a 
Mauser rifle of the very latest pattern (thanks to goldfields revenue) in the hands 
ofa sharpshooter. Altogether it is not easy to conceive Commissioner Street, 
Johannesburg, as the scene of barricades.” And this, I say, is a noble article, 
and a timely, and well worth reading. 

Be‘ore me lies quite an entertaining volume in the shape of the prospectus 
of “ The International Library of Famous Literature,” about to be issued by the 
Standard, in twenty handsome volumes, under the guidance of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, of the British Museum, with three able associates, So vast is the 
undertaking that the prospectus itself does not so much as attempt to give a 
complete list of the authors represented, or of the particular productions from 
tach which have been selected as examples. So vast is the field that it would 
be mere folly for any living man to affect to say that it had or had not been 
Covered adequately. Dr. Garnett is himself an encyclopedia of literary 
knowledge : even he has been compelled to invoke assistance. But I can at 
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least say, as a fairly well-read man, that where the library coincides with my 
reading, precisely the right selections have been made. I find in it not only the 
classics, but also the modern writers that appeal to me most strongly, and I find 
the best examples of them chosen. Moreover, I look with interest for the 
original and new essays by Mr. Henry James, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
M. Maeterlinck, and many others which are to introduce the library to us. 

George Newnes, Limited—unlimited in point of enterprise—inform me 
that they will publish shortly a history of Association football, by Mr. N. L. 
Jackson ; and in spite of the recent issue of a new edition of the Badminton 
volume of football, under the able editorship of Mr. Montague Shearman, one 
may augur well for the new book for two reasons. First of all the book will be 
of adequate size—4oo pages ; secondly, it will be well illustra‘ed and equjpped. 
But, thirdly—and that is the most important point of all—there is really nobody 
who knows so much as Mr. N, L. Jackson of the inner life of Association foot- 
ball. My own football days are long gone by, but I can well remember the 
day S, twenty years ago and more, 

‘* When the field rang again and again 

With the tramp of the twenty-two men.” 
(This Harrow football song, like Mr. Kipling’s last poem in the 7Z7mes, is 
stronger in sentiment than in rhyme.) In those days Mr. Jackson was already 
the father of the game; in fact he was known as “‘ Pa Jackson.” It was through 
him that the pleasant invitation came to a young man to enter the lists against 
Glasgow or Sheffield or the North, or even, but not in my case, against Scot- 
land. We, the young men of that day, have gone our several ways into the 
serious business of lie. Football has been the serious business of Mr. Jackson’s 
life ; he knows it like a book; he can write more than a little; he has the 
whole of the gossip of the game at his fingers’ ends. His book should be a 
treasure. 

If there is any belief left in literary association, a forthcoming auction ought 
to set the literary fraternity generally afire with territorial ambition, for Bleak 
House—the true and original Bleak House of Charles Dickens, and no other— 
is for sale, and nothing has been done to alter its appearance since Dickens left 
it. It is situated in a remarkally bracing situation at Broadstairs, The 
auctioneers, with a frank honesty which commends itself to me, say that ‘* Little 
can be said of its picturesque appearance.” But the sea-views are unrivalled, 
Let me, in my cynical way, point out that this is an additional reason for buying 
the house. From within you will see the view, but not the house. It was on 
that principle that, when I was foolish enough to take my family annually to 
the seaside, I always chose the ugliest house that was available. It is pleasant 
to find oneself to have been an unconscious imitator of Charles Dickens. 

Books to order from the library :-— 

‘© A Farmer’s Year.” H. Rider Haggard (Longmans.) 
‘‘The Patten Experiment” Mary E. Mann. (Unwin.) 
‘* Terence.” 3B. M. Croker. (Chatto and Windus.) 


SHOOTING GOSSIP. 


oer end of September has not seen miny more noteworthy trophies 
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secured in the deer forests. During the past fortnight only one 

imperial head has been brought down, a thirteen-pointer, shot by Mr. 
George Coats in the Forest of Glendoe, in Inverness-shire, Three royals have 
been secured during the same period, one by the Ilon. E. Douglas Tennant at 
Coignafearn, in Inverness-shire, another by Mr. George A, Grant at Achnacarry, 
in the same county, and the third by Captain Le Piimadaye at Lochrosque, in 
Ross-shire. Eleven-pointers were grassed by Mr. Rol eit Hargreaves at Gaick, 
by Mr. W. H. Jefferson at Kildonan, by Colonel Arthur Courtenay at Lochrosque, 
by Mr. R. Doyne at Ardverikie, aud by Sir William Bell at Scatwell, who 
brought down two of the heaviest eleven-pointers ever shot on that ground. 
Of ten-pointers, again, there is a much larger number, some of them being 
particularly handsome. Sir Felix Lemon secured two at Lochrosque, Mr. G, A. 
Miller another at Meoble, and among others were those brought down by 
Mr G. A. Grant at Achnacarry, Lord Burton at Glenquoich, Mr. B. I. 
Warwick at Invereshie, the Duke of Portland at Langwell, Mr. R. C. 
Foster at Dongarie, Mr, F. A. Newdigate at Drumchork, Captain Pollen at 
Lochrosque, and Mr. C. Garrett at Fannich. Of nine and eight point heads 
there has been a larger return than usual, owing to the absence of antlers with 


greater numbers of points. Though providing excellent stalking, such heads as 
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are being bro:ght down in numbers this season do not show well as forest 
trophies in the hall or smoking-room, and unless the next ten days account for 
many stalking successes, the season is likely to be much below the average in 
regard to value of the antlers. 

Pheasant shooting opened on Monday in weather that by no stretch of 
the imagination could be resarded as very favourable. Though a few pheasants 
have been bagged in most districts this week, the coverts are yet too thick and 
green to permit much shooting. Only the outlying plantations and grounds are 
likely to be touched for some weeks to come. From all we hear the stock of 
birds in the preserves is quite up to the average. 

One of the most flourishing companies in England is the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company, Limited. .,On last year’s work its balance-sheet shows a 
profit for division of £60,351, and its directors intend paying a dividend for 
the twelve months of 20 per cent. on the ordinary and 5 per cent. on the 
preference shares. Besides there is £5,000 added to the reserve fund, making 
it up to £55,000, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £4,902. This is 
a very favourab'e state of matters, justifying the board in their donation in aid 
of the proposed Birmingham University of £500 a year for five years, which 
they recommend to the shareholders of the company. 

Partridge driving has begun briskly in some counties, and in others October 
will be occupied largely by driving operations in the fields befo'e the coverts 
are attacked. The partridge stocks, however, are found to be comparatively 
small in many places, and the driving season is unlikely to yield anything 
approaching that to be obtained later on in the coverts. It is strange that 
while so much attention is devoted to the rearing of pheasants, so little should 
be bestowed upon securing good stocks of the little brown birds of the 
stubble. The drawback lies in the difficulty of converting the hand- 
reared partridge into a good driving bird. The pheasant artificially reared 
makes as good a _ rocketer as the wildest specimen in the preserves. 
But the similarly reared partridge is not so easily dealt with, It has 
a tendency to congregate in flocks and leave the grounds of its breeder 
if disturbed by driving operations. This habit has somewhat discouraged 
the hand-rearing of partridges, and transferred the attentions of the breeder 
to the more easily managed pheasant, who will not leave the preserve 
he was bred in, however hard he may be driven. It is only on very 
large manors that the whole fruits of extensive partridge rearing by 
hand can be reaped at present, but we fancy that some means should ke found 
on smaller places for enabling rearers to secure the same advantages in rearing 
partridges as in breeding pheasants. Now that each can be equally easily pro- 
duced, it cannot be beyond the skill of experienced drivers to devise methods by 
which each can be equally easily driven and afford equally good and certain 
sport. When these are discovered, we should have no more uncertainty in 
connection with the partridge season than we now have in ensuring a large 
supply of Icng tails in every covert. NEVIS. 


After the Thunder-storm. 


GOOD many of us are likely to remember for many a 
long day the thunder-storm of September 6th. The. 
Editor of Country Lire was caught by it when walking 
a field of roots after partridges on an almost treeless plain with 
one of his most highly-esteemed correspondents. The corre- 
spondent, who could ill have been spared, crammed himself bodily 
under and into a quickset hedge and cast his gun on one side, 
saying that he had no kind of affection for portable lightning 





THEIR LAST SLEEP. 


conductors. But the Editor, thinking perhaps that he could 
well be spared, and reminding the correspondent of the old 
saying that men killed in battle or by lightning, or women dying 
in childbirth, go straight to heaven, found a tree and took shelter 
under it. More by luck than judgment he survives to make a 
few observations upon the fate of some silly sheep which acted 
precisely as he did, and fared differently. The picture, which is 
from a photograph taken at the direction of Mr. J. W. Waspe, 
of Monkhams Hall, shows three sheep which sought shelter 
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from the pitiless rain under a tree near Waltham Abbey. That 
is to say, it shows their dead bodies. The conspicuous feature 
in the group is its absolute repose. With one single exception, 
and that by no means a striking one, the animals lie precisely as 
they would have lien in sleep. Clearly death by electrocution js 
the nearest approach to euthanasia. Life is followed by death, 
without interval of any kind. But that is when the executioner 
is the great god Thor. American professors are, unfortunately, 
not always quite so successful. 














Who Bors Lord? 
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ROM the beginning to the end of the harvest in Essex the supreme 

F control of the men on every farm, whether working, eating, drinking, 

resting, rabiit-catching, or gatherins ‘ largesse,” and finally in the 
spending of this tribute, and all other profits made beyond the contract waye, 
is in the hands of one man, who for centuries has been known as the “lord,” 
This custom still flourishes in every detail, though the county is so close to 
London that according to some authorities it is half emptied of its population 
every twenty years. 

This harvest king is nominated by the farmer ; but if a land-owner with 
many farms is about to cut his corn, then each farm has its ‘‘ lord,’ one for 
Blue Hill Farm, one for Moat Ha!l, another for the Home Farm, 

“Who goes lord?” the title of this article, is the first question asked in 
every inn and tap-room by the men, who then swear themselves in like soldiers 
under the king they fancy most. From the hour when harvest begins the 
strictest etiquette is observed in the fields. It is the ‘lord ” who counsels 
and directs the rest, insists on the proprietics, and holds all the fines and forfeits 
levied for breaches of decorum or of discipline. In this he is assisted by the 
‘“‘lady,” who is chosen by the ‘‘lord,” and acts as deputy. The ‘* lord” 
decides when the men shall rest, and when work shall be begun again. No 
one dares to lift a scythe till he rises to lead his troop once more afield. He 
takes all the penny fines, which are customary and cheerfully rendered. These 
fines are incurred for the following offences: (1) swearing; (2) not coming 
with a clean shirt once a week; (3) not being shaved on Monday; (4) fr 
opening a clasp knife at any time but at meals; (5) smoking before other 
people have finished eating ; and lastly, a five sh lling fine if anyone gets drunk 
over-night so that he cannot come to work before breakfast. This may be 
reduced to two shillin-s. All admirable outdoor social laws, it will be admitted, 
and duly and carefully enforced. 

The ‘lord ” also holds up to auction all the ralbis caught in the corn, 
which are properly looked upon as the men’s perquisite, and keeps the cash till the 
time for dividing it comes. In the work of mowing, when the steel is rushins 
through the straw, the ‘‘lord” goes first, then the ‘‘ lady,” then the two 
head horsemen, then the other hor-eme™, the stockmen, the day men, and the 
boys. 

Though the “lord” is appointed by the master, he acts for the men. 
Each man pays his shilling as a recruit, and when sworn in becomes a vassal, 
for whom the ‘‘ lord” has to do his best. He argues over 
the contract with the farmer first, and, when it is setiled, 
enforces etiquette in the men’s own interest. Sometimes 
before the first row is cut he lifts his cap, and prays, 
‘* Keep us in safety and tealth, oh, Lord, through this 
here harvest,” a prayer dictated by the memory which all 
have that the worst accidents on the farm always happen 
in the harvest field, such as falling off waggons, being 
spiked by pitchforks, cut with scythes, knocked under 
wagzons, and struck by the sun. The ‘‘lord’s” most 
difficult task is to stop and make up quarrels, in which, 
however, he is usually more successful than better-trained 
diplomatists. A well-ordered rabbit hunt is the greatest 
recreation the men can have when tke corn is cut, and 
sensible masters encourage it. The accumulated rabbit 
money, fines, and ‘largesse ” gifts asked for and expected 
from passers-by are usually all saved for the harvest supper. 
This is a time of s rprises and keen speculation. No une 
knows how much the master will give towards it. If he 
is satisfied and liberal the men’s contribution is often 
handsomely supplemented. Smoking joints, tot puddings, 
an! decorated tables and piles of autumn fruit make a 
finer feast than the men see for another twelve months. 





ANY people may say, especially bird lovers, that 

M the best thing to do with berries is to leave 
them for the poor birds. But in those autumns 

when there are a great many, a few can quite well be 
spared for the use of man. Also birds themselves are 80 
extravagant in their use of any favourite berry that they 
do not altogether deserve our sympathy. Take the 
rowan, or mountain ash berries. The very first day these beautiful red berries 
are ripe in our garden appears a perfect flock of thrushes, iissel-thrushes, and 
field-fares, the two latter birds being especially numerous. As a rule we see 
but few of these birds, except the thrushes. But the day the berries are ript 
enough to eat they all arrive in such a flock we can only think the others invite 
them to share the feast. From morning till evening the trees are attacked with 
much fluttering and bustling ; half the berries get knocked down and wasted, of 
are, perhaps, discarded as not being fully ripe, and by the evening of the second 
day our beautiful trees are quite berryless, with a shower of broken leaves and 
damaged berries on the ground beneath. After such evidence of extravagance 
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on the part of the thrushes, I, for one, feel no qualms of conscience in stealing 
a march on them and confiscating a few basketfuls of rowan berries just as they 
begin the onslaught. If the berries were left till the cold days of winter, when 
frost and snow appear, it would be a different matter. But in the latter part of 
August or the beginning of September, according to the season, are the trees 
always stripped, while there is food in abundance and to spare for these feathered 
rascals. 

We never grudge them the first few strawberries (which they always 
get, by the by), or the raspberries and the gooseberries, which they know how 
to pull so cleverly, and other thefts as well we would forgive them, but the 
abominable greediness with which they eat or spoil our whole crop of berries we 
find hard to overlook. And now what to do with the berries—why, make them 
into jelly of course. Jelly which is much esteemed with venison chiefly, and 
also with grouse, partridges, and mutton as well. Gather the berries when fully 
ripe, pick out any decayed ones, and pull off the stalks. Put them in a 
preserving-pan, cover them fully with cold water, and place ona stove. Let them 
come to the boil as slowly as possible to extract all the flavour, and simmer until 
the berries are soft and the water is pink. Strain through muslin into an 
earthenware pan. Measure this juice or syrup, and to each pint allow a full 
pound of loaf sugar. Put on the stove again, bring to the boil, and boil some- 
what quickly, stirring occasionally, until a little dropped from a spoon will 
“jell.” An hour’s boiling, or even longer, will be required. Store in small 
pots and tie down in the usual way. 

Many methods of preserving the beautiful red berries for winter ornamenta- 
tion have been tried, but none can be considered a success. Whether the 
medium were salt or bran the poor berries were but parodies of the autumn 
beauties that had been hopefully stored. It is believed that the only way of 
keeping them is on the trees themselves. Tie each bunch up in a little square 
of muslin so as to be inaccessible to the thievish thrush. The berries will 
‘hen hang until so ripe that they would naturally shrivel or fall. Black or green 
juslin is less conspicuous than white. 

The large red berries off the wild roses can also be converted into pickles or 
am, and are liked 
by some people. For 
the latter dainty, 
gather the hips when 
quite ripe, put them 
in the preserving-pan 
and cover with water. 
Cook them until they 
are tender enough to 
pulp through a sieve, 
keeping back the 
pips. Weigh the pulp 
and syrup, and allow 
an equal weight of 
sugar. Boil until 
thick and ready to 
stiffen, when put in 
pots. A little ginger 
can be added if 
approved. 

For pickle to eat 
with roast mutton, 
boil the hips till 
tender in water, then 
remove the pips from 
each with a_ small 
knife. To each half- 
pint of the strained 
water in which they 
were boiled allow 
one pint of vinegar, 
two pounds of loaf 
sugar, a quarter of an ounce of broken cinnamon stick, and a quarter of an 
ounce of whole cloves. Boil this syrup till the sugar is dissolved and about ten 
minutes afterwards. Then put in the hips again and boil for about half-an-hour 
or a little longer. Care must be taken throughout the process not to break the 
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hips, and in removing the seeds cut off a morsel from the blossom end and not 
from the stalk, and in stirring the pickle be careful not to break them. Store 
in small pots. L. A. DAvIEs. 
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ROCK PLANTS. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrRY LIFE.] 
*©C, G. C.” wishes to know what are the best 1ock plants for a small rock 
garden in a very sunny situation. The garden is now being made. 

[There are so many rock plants that it is difficult to make a small selection 
of the prettiest and most interesting, First you should have plenty of bulbs, 
daffodils, tulips, particularly the dainty Lady Tulip (T. Clusiana), T. sylvestris, 
and others, chionodoxas, scillas, hardy cyclamens, crocuses, snowdrops, and in 
a peaty soil you might try to establish the charming mocasson-flower 
(Cypripedium spectabile), Arabis albida, Arenaria balearica, to creep over the 
stones, A. montana, the thrifts, Alyssum saxatile, to drape the rockwork with 
golden blossom, the delightful bulbous leucojums, aubrietias, campanulas of 
many kinds, especially the dwarf kinds, Alpine pinks, Dianthus alpinus, and 


others, in gritty soil, the gentians, especially G. acaulis and verna, 


both with intense blue flowers, the dog-éooth violets in the lower parts 
of the garden, the 
varieties of the com- 
mon Erythronium 
Dens-canis being 
very pretty in 
flower colouring and 
motilings on the 
$A faye alg leaves, iberis, or 

‘ b> ad perennial candytults, 
poppies, the 
** Shirley ” and Ice- 
land in particular, 
dwarf phloxes, 
primulas, globe- 
flowers or trollius, 
P. rosea establishing 
itself in a moist, 
peaty place, where 
its rich crimson 
flowers are plenti- 
fully produced, the 
mossy saxifrage 
(Saxifraga hyp- 
noides), stonecrop, 
Trillium grandi- 
florum (in a_ shel- 
tered, peaty bay), 
and the Alpine 
violas. All these 
are very easily 
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RED-POLLED CATTLE. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”} 

S1r,—I have read with interest the article in CountTRY LIFE on the red- 
polled cattle, but I feel I must protest against your calling them ‘ red-polled 
Suffolk” cattle. They are as much 
identified with Norfolk as Suftolk, 
and though, no doubt, they are 
indebted to the Suffolk cattle for 
their fine milking qualities, yet that 
they have a considerable amount of 
the old Norfolk blood in them 
cannot be denied (the Norfolk breed 
was red, with horns and a white 
face, as described by writers of 
the last century). Now the true 
Suffolk breed is of a dun colour. 
In other respects it resembles the 
red-polls—for instance, it is polled, 
is a good milker, and is not very 
large in size. By nearly all writers 
it has been referred to as the 
‘* Suffolk dun,” and in 1840 Professor 
Low still refers to it under that 
name. I therefore consider it a 
misnomer to call the red-polls 
‘Suffolk cattle.” In different parts 
of Suffolk one sees cows which 
have remained true to the old 
colour, but I believe the only herd 
- which has been kept quite pure is 
the one which used to belong to 
Sir Thomas Thornhill, Bart., formerly 
of Riddlesworth Hail. This herd 
is known to have been at Riddles- 
worth for eighty or ninety years, 
I enclose two photographs taken 
this summer of the descendants of this 
herd, which are the true ‘ polled 
- Suffolk cattle.””—SuFFOLCIENSIS. 
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A WRINKLE IN PONY CARTS. 
{To tHE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.” ] 

Str,—As I have often been in‘erested in your pictures of ponies, I send a 
photograph which perhaps you might like to put in your paper, as among 
your other specimens I have not seen a cart like mine. It is built on the 
principle of a Cape cart with pole, and the wheels have ball-bearings like 
bicycle wheels, which reduces the draught very much. The ponies are pure- 
bred Shetlands. Brilliantine and Premier are their names in the Stud Book, 
but they are familiarly known as Box and Cox. They were bred by the Ladies 
Hope. If you have ever had a picture of a very light trap suitable for driving 
one Shetland pony I should like to have a copy of that issue.—M. H. B. 


A MARINE CURIOSITY. 
[To 1He Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—The late Frank Buckland in his altogether delightful book, ‘ The 
Natural History of Briish Fishes,” gives an interesting account of one of the 
most beautiful and at the same time one of the rarest 
of our British fishes, the opah (Zeus luna, or Lampuril 
cu'tatus), a fish so rare that even that great natural 
historian had never seen a fresh specimen. To the 
end of his life Buckland sought, but sought vainly, 
for this fish, and in the volume above referred to he 
appeals for a specimen. His Grace the Duke of 
Argyll has a beautifully-coloured paper model of this 
fish at Inveraray Castle, but I believe I am correct in 
stating that there are very few, if any, specimens of 
the fish in this country. Last week a local fish- 
monger, Mr. W. H. Scotney, of Alexandra Street, 
Southend-on-Sea, sent for me to examine a large 
‘*sun-fish”” which hd been sent to him from 
Grimsby with his fish supply. To my surprise and 
delight I found the so-called sun-fish was a splendid 
specimen of the opah. Of course I had never seen 
one before, but it was immediately recognisable from 
Couch’s description and portrait. If beauty of form 
alone be considered, it may be at once admitted that 
the opah is not by any means an Adonis, but for 
gorgeous colouring nothing that swims can be com- 
pared to him. On arrival here the colouring was 
superb, the back a beautiful b:onze green shading 
down to old gold, then to bright gold and away again 
to brilliant scarlet on the belly. The sides of the fish 
were marked with silver-white spots, the fins and iris 
of the eye a brilliant shade of vermilion. The gill 
covers were vermilion and gold, and altogether the fish 
was a blaze of glorious co!our. Before photographing 
him I took his measurements, which were as follows : Length from snout to fork 
of tail, 3ft. 3}in. ; length over all, 3ft. 74in. ; width, 2ft. ; width from tip to tip 
of fins, 2ft. g}in. ; girth at fins, 4ft. 6in. ; weight, 88lb. The flesh, which was 
apparently of an oily nature, was very firm, pressure with the thumb making no 
impression on it. Unfortunately the fish had been cleaned before I saw it, so 
that I could not ascertain the nature of his food or any details of his internal 
anatomy. Starting from the fork of the tail and running in an irregular curve round 
the fin was a thorny ridge which at first sight looked like the cicatrix of an old 
wound coarsely stitched, but closer examination and the presence of the ridge 
on both sides of the fish clearly showed the mark to be a natural one. This 
ridge is not described nor shown in Buckland’s drawing, but it is clearly visible 
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in the original photograph. The shape of the fish and the position and shape 
of the fins differ somewhat from the engraving, but it is perhaps an instance of the 
advantage of the literal truth of the camera and lens over the ‘‘ personal 
equation ” of the artist. The fish has been sent to a taxidermist to be set up, 
but I fear that much of the beauty of the colour will be lost in the preservation 
process, as it was noticeably fading before the fish was despatched from here, 
The last recorded capture of an opah was some three years azo. The fish was 
cut up for food and sold for a few shillings !—CHARLEs HussEy. 


[This interesting letter. from Mr. Hussey causes us to ventilate a subject 
suggested in private conversation the other day. We understand that there is a 
process, known to Norse scientists, by which the colours of fish can be preserved 
absolutely, and we shall be very glad to hear from any correspondents on the 
subject. Bergen was, if memory serves accurately, the place where it was 
stated that a museum containing fish so preserved might be seen.—Ep. | 

EPISODE OF WEST COUNTRY HORSE-DEALING, 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I think the following tale, which I am told on good authority is true, 
is almost worthy of a place among your ‘‘ country conversations.” Two 
farmers in the West had been haggling for an interminable time, after their 
manner, over the purchase of a mare. At length the matter was settled and th» 
money paid over. Then one said to the other, ‘* Well, now, I’ve a-bought 
the mare, and there ’tis, ’tis done. I’ve a-paid ’ee the money for her, and sv 
her’s mine, ’tis settled. So now, as us have a-settled it, you might so well tell 
me, fair and square-like, be there anything as you know of against the mare?” 
‘* Well,” the other replied, after scratching his head for a while, ‘ there be just 
one thing as I might te!l ’ee. ’Tisn’t so very much, ’Tis just this—that when 
you’ve a-turned her down to grass, her be something of a troublesome mare for 
catch up again.” ‘ Oh, well,” said the purchaser, mightily pleased, ‘ if that be 
all, ’tisn’t very much. I’ll manage for catch her up again somehow. Isn’t there 
nothing else as you can tell me against her?” ‘‘ Well, there be just one other 
thing as I might tell ’ee, maybe.” ‘‘ Well, what is it, then?” ‘* Why, that 
her baint worth a d—— when you have a-caught her!” If this story is not 
true, as I have every reason to believe it to be, it is at all events dev ¢vovato ; and 
even if it be not new, it was at all events new to me, and so I hope it may be 
to others of your readers. The humour of it is certainly very typical of the 
mordant humour of some of the slow-speeched West Countrymen.—SoOMERSE?- 
SHIRE. 





RINDERPEST. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.”j 
S1r,—I send you enclosed a photograph which I have just brought down from 
Pretoria. It shows the effects of the rinderpest in that district, and, though 
taken now some time back, may not be without interest to your readers at the 
present time.—G. M. C. Luarpb, Cape Town. 


DESTROYING DUCKWEED—FLOWERS FOR PONDS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should be much obliged if the writer of the article on ‘* Water 
Gardens” in Country Lire of August 26th would kindly tell me what can be 
done to keep down duckweed, which is a perfect pest in my water garden. 
Also, what plants would thrive best in ponds (small) supplied by springs. the 
water, of course, being very cold. Forget-me-not and water-cress run riot, 
but I am anxious to improve on this. —COLONEL M. B. 


[We wish we could give you a satisfactory answer about the water weed, 
and perhaps any reader who has successfully waged war against it would 
help our correspondent. The remedy is to clear it off with a rake frequently 
during the year, and where swans are kept these keep it under. Further advice 
than raking it off and keeping swans we cannot, unfortunately, : ive you. It is 
one of the greatest scourges of the garden. All the plants, except the larger 
water-lilies, should succeed in your pond. The nymphzas are happier in 
warmer water, but you might try some of the smaller forms, such as N. pygmaa 
and its variety Helveola, also the moisture-loving plants we advised to be grown 
in the article mentioned. The spearwort (Ranunculus Lingua), the marsh 
marigolds .or buttercups (Caltha palustris), day-lilies, flag or German irises, 
narrow-leaved: reed-mace (Typha latifolia), flowering rush (Butomus umbellatus), 
double arrow-head (Sagittaria), bog arum, the yellow water iris (I. pseud- 
acorus), Trillium grandiflorum, primroses, water violet, buckbean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata), and the marsh orchises (not exactly in water) may be p'anted with 
every prospect of success. Indeed, almost all the smaller-growing plants 
alluded to in oar article.--EbD.] 




















